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SUCCESSFUL PLAY 
7 IN WASHINGTON 


Prominent Members of Capital 
Society Take Part in Mrs. 
Hemmick’s “The Woman” 








A large audience filled the New Na 
tional Theatre at Washington, D. C., 
on May 20, to-see Mrs, Christian Hem- 
mick’s latest play, “The Woman,” pre- 
sented for the benefit of the suffrage 
cause. The play was a great success. 

“The Woman” shows how our 
grandchildren and great grandchildren 
will appear one hundred years from 
now, or in 2013. 

There was a big cast, in which the 
characters were statesmen, folk of 
fashion, suffragists and non-suffragists. 

Alfonso Washington Pezet, attaché 
of the Peruvian Legation and sen of 
the Peruvian Minister, took the lead- 
ing male part, and Miss Elizabeth 
Howry, daughter of Judge Charles B. 
Howry, the leading feminine role. 
Lady Snuffbox (Mrs. Marie Moore For- 
rest) carried the heavy part of the 
skit. Miss Lee, Stanley Olmstead and 
one of the attachés of the Austrian 
Embassy were also. among the 
dramatis personae. 

Little Margery Sewell, granddaugh- 
ter of Mrs, Robley D. Evans, proved 
to the world that childhood is not ex- 
tinct in 2013 by taking a leading part, 
and Mrs. Richard Polk Burleson had 
a prominent role, as did, Mrs, Calbfus 
Miss Edith Goode and Mme. de Yo. 

Mrs. Ormsby MacCammon_repre- 
sented Queen Elizabeth; Mme. Wu, 
wife of the Chinese diplomat, took the 
part. of the Empress of China; and 
Fola La Follette that of ,Joan of Arc; 
Mrs. Harvey W. Wiley, Miss Isetta 
Jewel, “Nellie Bly” and Mrs. Mahlon 
Pitney were all in the cast. It was a 
very brilliant affair. 


FLORIDA WOMEN 
KEEP UP FIGHT 
Amendment May Yet Pass, 


Though Liquor Interests Pour 
Morey Into State 





A hard fight has been going on in 
the Florida Senate for the passage of 
the suffrage amendment, accompanied 
by desperate opposition on the part of 
the liquor interests. The Senate Com- 
mittee is a tie in its report on the Dill. 

The Florida Equal Franchise League 
challenged Senators Y. L. Watson and 
James N. Wilson, two of the best de 
baters in the Senate, to a joint debate 
with Miss Jeanette Rankin, who went 
to Florida at the request of the League 
to assist in the State wide fight. The 
suffragists urged that they should be 
allowed to present their case publicly 
before the amendmént went to a vote, 
and that the gentlemen opposing them 
should also explain why they objected 
to letting the voters pass upon the 
question. Thus far the Senators have 
not found an opportunity to accept the 
challenge. 

The women have been doing every- 
thing -possible to get the necessary 
three-fifths vote, whieh would allow 
them to go back to the House and 
wage another battle. Sentiment in the 
House, it is said, has changed consider- 
ably since the former vote. 

The suffragists as usual, however, 
have not been fighting conservatism 
alone. The liquor interests are show- 
ing their determination to defeat the 
movement in Florida, and according to 
the Fiorida Times-Union a report was 
sent from Atlanta to the effect that 
several thousand dollars had been ap- 
propriated by the liquor people 
through fear of the Legislature's. ac- 
tion, and an immense sum will be used 
in case the amendment is submitted 
to the voters. “That the State is taking 
a deep interest in the fight is becom- 
ing daily more evident,” says the 
Times-Union, “and if the amendment 
is net submitted by the present Legis- 
lature it is certain to be done by that 
convening two years her-= 
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“The lives of these girls are sacrificed by the Vice Trust as unconcernedly as they 
would throw away a burnt-sut match,.’”’—See Page 164 














WINNING DEBATER 
CHANGES ‘SIDES 


Kentucky College Awards Prize 
to Woman Who Was Convert- 
ed by Debate 





The Kentucky Equal Rights Asso- 
ciation recently appropriated $100 for 
ten prizes to. be offered in as many 
colleges for the best essay or oration 
in favor of woman suffrage. A con- 
test for one of these prizes was held 
recently at the Bowling Green Busi- 
ness University. There are two so- 
cieties in the university, and three 
representatives from each society 
were pitted against each other. Every 
oration evoked a storm of applause 
from the audience that filled the 
large hall, and the applause was 
doubled when it was announced that 
Miss Lilian Eagleson of Findlay, O., 
was the winner. Miss Eagleson went 
into the contest an “anti” and came 
out a full-fledged suffragist. 





The Pennsylvania Federation of 
Labor at its recent annual meeting 
in Reading endorsed woman suffrage 
after a lively debate. Similar action 
has been taken by the State Federa- 
tions of California, Connecticut, Col- 
orado, lowa, Indiana, Illinois, Kansas, 
Maine, Massachusetts, Michigan, 
Minnesota, New. Hampshire, Ohio, 
Oregon, Oklahoma, Tennessee, Texas, 
Washington, Virginia and West Vir 
ginia and by the American Federa- 
tion of Labor. 





ROSALIE JONES 
PLANS PARADE 


Demonstration at Mineola Today 
Has Many Features of New 
York March 





Another suffrage parade with many 
of the features of the New York pa- 
rade will be held today at Mineola, 
Long Island. It is organized by “Gen.” 
Rosalie Jones. It will include The 
White Zouaves under Miss Elizabeth 
Freeman, and Col. Ida Craft's walk- 
ing club, representing the en- 
franchised States, will be led by Mrs. 
J. de M. Robinson. Mrs. Rhoda Glover 
of Baldwins, as the oldest suffragist, 
will have a special escort. An Indian 
group under Miss Phyllis Muller, 
horsewomen under Miss Addie Tyde- 
man, the yellow flower girls, col- 
lege women, teachers, and self-sup 
porting women will march. The pro 
cession will form at’ Mineola Boule- 
vard and First Avenue, and will dis 
band after a May pole dance at Hemp- 
stead. 





Utah has passed the red-light bill. 





The Women's Political Union will 
hold a “rummage sale” in New York 
in June, to raise money for the cause. 





Gov. Ammons of Colorado has 
signed Senator Helen Ring Robin- 
son's bill providing for a commission 
of-three with power to fix minimum 
wages for women and minors. 





MONTANA WOMEN 
EXPOSE RESORTS 


Woman Officer Wins Victory in 
Daring Fight Against Corrupt 
Candidate 


Butte has recently seen a demon- 
stration of women in practical politics, 
Through a woman probation officer, a 
notorious dance hall was ordered to 
close its doors to the girls of fourteen 
and fifteen who frequented it. More- 
over, it was forbidgen to use young 
girls as bar-tenders. An investigation 
developed the fact that this resort and 
a number of others were owned by a 
prominent politician, who was a can- 
didate for Mayor. The exposure of 
this fact by suffragists spoiled his 
chances completely. The woman pro- 
bation officer was warned that her 
life was in danger, even the judge ad- 
vising her that the thing “was not 
worth being shot ‘up for.” Un- 
daunted, she has just helped elect the 
women’s candidates for the school 
board. The women of Butte have 
school suffrage only, but they expect 
to be enfranchised on the same terms 
as men in November, 1914, the Legis- 
lature having already voted to sub- 
mit the amendment. 


A widower by the name of Cilento, 
who-has lately died in Sicily, left 
$10,000 to promote the women’s rights 
movement in Italy, and $4,000 as a 


legacy to the first woman to be elect-| power of the vote 


ed to the Italian Parliament, 





ILLINOIS MEASURE 
STEPS FORWARD 


House Committee Again Votes 
Favorably on Suffrage Bill in 
Lively Session 


In a lively meeting on May 20 the 
Elections Committee of the Illinois 
House again took favorable action on 
the equal suffrage bill which had al- 
ready passed the Senate and which 
would give votes to women for all 
statutory offices in Illinois. The vote 
preceded the session of the House, 
and is in itself a significant victory. . 

After the success of the measure in 
the Senate, this same committee re- 
ported the bill favorably, but had no 
sooner done so than a loud complaint 
was raised by certain members deter- 
mined to block its passage. They 
maintained that less than a quorum of 
the committee had been present when 
action was taken, and demanded that 
the vote be taken over again. The 
second vote resulted favorably last 
Tuesday. Illinois suffragists are much 
elated, and well they may be. 


MRS. CATT MAKES 
STIRRING SPEECH 


Says George III. and George 
Washington May Be Talking 
Situation Over 











Mrs. Catt got a great welcome at 
the reception given her in London 
recently by the Women's Freedom 
League. The hall was crowded and 
many had to stand. Says The Vote: 

When, after welcoming words from 
Mrs. Despard, our American guest 
rose to address all who had assem- 
bled to do her honour, she was ac- 
corded a most enthusiastic reception. 
Her speech was keenly enjoyed both 
for its humour and its earnestness, 
and although she professed to be un. 
understand the 
British constitution, she had certain- 


able to unwritten 


ly grasped its important features 
clearly enough to be able to contrast 
it with the written constitution of the 


United States. 


Mrs, Catt’s Address 

Mrs, Catt referred to “the little in 
cident” in the history of the two peo- 
ples when a British Government could 
not see that taxation without repre- 
sensation was tyranny. She wondered 
old-time George III. and 
Washington, looking 
from somewhere, were not discussing 
the present situation. She imagined 
George III. saying: ‘‘What, are all 
those lunatics and fanatics still talk 


whether 


George down 


ing about the same old question?” 
And George Washington replying, 
“Yes, and they are going to win, as 
we did.” She went on to observe thaf 
the lesson of history is still lost, for 
the British Government goes on tax 
ing without giving representation, and 
so do the descendants of those who 
made the revolution on the other side 
of the Atlantic more than a century 
ago. Mrs. Catt said that Great Brit- 
ain was a military nation, and thought 
in terms of army and navy; United 
States citizens had no fear of inva- 
sion, being protected by two oceans. 
Both nations were supposed to believe 
in self-government, but in neither was 
the machinery of government very 
democratic. An American could not 
understand how the whole question of 
woman suffrage in Great Britain auto- 
cratically devolves upon the attitude 
of one man; a Briton could not under- 
stand how a democracy in the United 
States could tolerate the continuance 
of a Vice Trust. 


Ignorance and Crime Opposed 
She explained that the vast vote in 


.the States, given to men of all nations 


who entered the open door, did not 
always work honestly or progressive- 
ly, but in spite of defects, American 
citizens believed in the educative 
It had, however, 
(Concluded on Page 163) 
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; On an Equal Footing 


By G. B. M. 


A gentleman the other day 
Sat in a crowded car. 

A lady entered; strange to say, 
He spied ker from afar, 

And, being neither wrapt in thought 
Nor in the daily sheet, 

He felt that he was fairly caught, 
Se got upon his feet. 


To keep his seat seemed scarcely fit 
While she was standing there, 
And so he promptly offered it 
With Chesterfieldian air, 
Thinking at least some 
meet— 
Imagine then his joy 
To hear, “I do not want your seat. 
Sit down again, my boy!” 


thanks to 


According to our latest lights 
The lady’s course was grand— 

She really stood for equal rights, 
And had a right to stand. 

A true, consistent suffragette 
Such courtesies should spurn, 

And when she fails a seat to get 
Wait calmly for her turn. 





On an Equal Heading 
By Florence Peltier 


Some years ago in Springfield 
The Mayor of that town 

Was one who never tried to stand 
If he could but sit down. 

And when a car he entered, 
He ne’er wanted for a seat— 

Both men and women offered theirs, 
For he hadn't any feet! 


And one time in the Nutmeg State 
A Governor they had 
Of stunted growth and weakly build, 
A hunchback from a lad. 

And when upon a car seat 
The Governor tried to roost, 
The kindly passengers all vied 
To give a friendly boost. 


And yet the Mayor was A One, 
And ruled so well the town 
That everybody praised him up 
And no one ran him down. 
The Governor, no whit behind, 
Ruled, too, with wisdom bland, 
Till even wooden nutmegs 
Were banished from the land. 


You see, the Mayor used his BRAINS, 
Likewise the Governor, too; 

If they had had to use their legs 
There'd been a_ how-de-do! 


And if the women want to vote, 
I pray you tell me, then, 


What’s that to do with whether 
They can stand as well as men” 


A FABLE 


By L. D. Miller. 


Once upon a time, there was a 
mighty city where gralt and corrup- 


tion reigned, and vice and dissipation 
this city 
Many 


ran riot; and the shame of 
was the shame of the nation 
were the plans proposed to reform it, 
but none proved effective. At last a 


among them, and 


great orator arose 
tu him they listened. 

“Let the women vote and help rule 
this city,” was his advice. ; 
men, 


“Nay, not’ so,” replied the 
“They would only make matters 
worse.” 


“Very well,” said the orator, “then 
do this: —tor one month only, let all 
the men of the city be completely 
ruled by their female relatives, the 
nearest of kin—wife, mother, sister, as 
the case may be. Let their risings up 
and lyings down, their going and com- 
ing, their business and their pleasure, 
be completely dictated by these 
women.” 

Such was the sway of his eloquence 
that all men agreed. They bound 
themselves by a terrible oath, and for 
one full month they kept the vow. 

At the end of the month, all the 
saloons were bankrupt, all the gam- 
bling hells were closed, the poolrooms 
and bucket shops silent and empty. 
The houses of ill repute stood tenant- 
less. The police courts were closed. 
The criminal court had cobwebs across 
the door. All the grafting officials fad 
resigned because there was nothing 
doing. The police yawned their heads 
off for very idleness. The special 
watchmen and night watchmen lost 
their jobs. 

However, no legitimate industry suf.- 
fered; the butchers, grocers and shoe- 
makers did a roaring trade. 

It took the men some time to get 
things back into a normal condition. 


Moral: Keep woman in her place. 
. —The Public. 
Miss S. A. Levien, who was for 


some time business manager of The 
Woman’s Journal, sailed for England 
this week to write up the suffrage 
movement there for the Metropolitan 
Magazine. 
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SUFFRAGENT 





x By John Kendrick Bangs 





I confess, and without contrition, 
that I have become what my lamented 
friend, the late Carleton S. Garrison, 
called a suffragent. I have not always 
been sympathetic in respect to the 
cause, and I must admit that I am not 
a believer in universal suffrage. If I 
had my way I would take the vote 
away from 90 per cent. of the men 
and give it to about 10 per cent. of the 
women, but of course I realize that 
this never can be done in this country. 
Tiger Has Tasted Blood 

One cannot listen to a discussion of 
a public question of any sort nowa- 
days without being impressed by the 
utter ignorance of the great majority 
of the debaters concerning the funda- 
mental principles involved. Men who 
know nothing about the tariff and all 
that it involves will talk glibly on the 
and we find every- 
where portentous utterances on the 
subject of the Constitution and_ the 
Declaration of Independence by. indi- 
viduals who never read either, and 
couldn't tell t’other from which if 
the two instruments were placed be- 
fore them. But it would be idle now 
to advocate the restriction of the vote 
who know what they are 
voting for. The tiger, having tasted 
blood, can never become reconciled to 
juice, 


subject for hours, 


to those 


a tipple of unfermented grape 
and we may as well make the best of 
the situation as find it, looking 
about us for some means of improving 
the quality of the intelligence which 
expresses itself at the polls. 
Women Can See Ingredients 

A very way to do this, | 
think, the 
women, because it may safely be pre- 
dicted the 
extended to them, the great majority 
of them would make a special effort to 
make themselves worthy of the confi- 
Women things in 
ingredients, anyhow. A pie to them is 
not merely a pie, taken for granted, 
sub- 


we 


certain 


would be to give vote to 


that, once privilege were 


dence shown. see 


but a combination of various 
stances, put together in such a way as 
to make the pie the inevitable resul 
tant. When they cast their eyes upon 
one another's gowns, they know just 
about how many yards of silk, and how 
many feet of trimmings, and how mans 
inches of fal-lal generally have gone 
into the making.of them, and if in any 
part of the resulting creation there is 
a bit of shoddy, they know it on sight 
I think they would be inclined to look 
upon political pies and togas in just 
the same way, and if anybody of smal! 
stature were to come parading by with 
the of Lincoln or the robe of 
Washington spread over his 
little political body, they could tell in 
a minute that there was a very decided 
misfit somewhere. 
Men Would Have to Study 

There would be some check placed 
likewise upon the loose political think- 
ing of the average man if the women 
of his household were encouraged by 
a new responsibility put upon their 
shoulders to acquaint themselves with 
the politics. As matters 
responsibility for the 
the average woman 
the average man ex- 
for her edification; 
but if she were called upon to exercise 


mantle 
anaemic 


things of 
stand, having no 
political outcome, 
to let 
pound principles 


is content 


her own judgment in matters of pub- 
lic import, would scrutinize the 
evidence a little more closely, and Mr. 
Man would have tocultivate a greater 
accuracy than he does 
now to keep from being called down. 
From all of which much good would 
result, and fewer men would be found 
wearing party tags which have come to 
be almost without meaning, and exer- 
cising a greater independence of 
thought, to the vast benefit of all con- 
cerned. 


she 


of statement 


Present System Absurd 
A system which denies the privilege 
of voting to a Julia Ward Howe, a 
Florence Nightingale and a Jane Ad- 
dams, and lavishes it upon every bruis- 
ing pugilist we have had, from John 
L. Sullivan down to that noble speci- 
man of manhood who is now “The 
Champion of the World,” can hardly 
be said to be based upon principles of 
common sense; and any man who has 
travelled in the West and seen the 
wonderful influence of women in mat- 
ters of civic uplift and real social pro- 
gress, and can still deny the intelli- 





gence of the women of our time in 


meeting intricate public problems and 
solving them, would better take his 
own “intelligence” to some convenient 
alienist and have it examined before 
it strikes in too deep. 
Stock Objections Reviewed 

There are a number of stock objec- 
tions to woman suffrags that we in- 
variably hear when men do congregate 
to discuss the question. The first is 
that women cannot serve on juries be- 
cause of the physical conditions under 
which that service is rendered, and be- 
cause of their own emotional nature, 
which would lead them to do justice 
rather than render verdicts accoyding 
If the first is true, and I frank- 
ly believe it is so, and if the second 
is a bad thing, of which I am not so 
not exempt women from 
jury service? They render other ser- 
vice of greater value which would en- 
title them to that exemption. If we 
exenipt lawyers, surely we may ex- 
empt another class of humans who, in 
matters involving argumentation, are 
equally strong, if not stronger. And 
if we exempt militia men, as we do, 
called upon to meet 
death face to face in the service of the 
communnty, why not exempt women 


to law, 


sure, why 


who are seldom 


mothers who face death time and time 
and again in bringing children into the 
world for the service of all mankind? 

Another of these arguments is that 
“cannot bear arms.” Possibly, 
but they bear soldiers, and if it were 
not would be 


women 


for soldiers, arms use- 
less. 

America No Longer 

ency 

And finally the objectors 


Mrs. Pankhurst and the doings of the 


British Depend- 


point to 


British suffragists, forgetting utterly 
that what British suffragettes do has 


no bearing whatever upon the question 
We do not produce that 
type of woman over here, or, if we do, 
she has not been encouraged by the 
Suffrage Party in the United States to 
aspire to leadewship. In what way does 
it affect the propriety of an Ohio wom- 
an’s aspiration to vote, that Mrs, Pank- 
hurst throws Mr. Hall Caine into the 
Why should American men 


in America. 


Thames? 
deny the high spiritual significance of 
the civic work of American women be- 
cause some British suffragette seizes 
Mr. Winston Spencer Churchill by the 
collar and drops him into the British 

The 
might 
nard Shaw out and dip him in a vat 
of his own ink, or tie Alfred Austin in 


Channel? suffragette ladies of 


England take Mr. George Ber- 


a chair and read his own poetry aloud 
to him until he swooned, or force Mr. 
Chesterton to swallow his own words 
at the point of a blunderbuss, or com- 
mit some other similar breach of the 
peace, and the question as to the fit- 
ness of American women to vote would 
still be unaffected in all but prejudiced 
minds. Of we are still a 
British dependency, British doings 
should affect our thinking, but there 
is a popular impression abroad, as well 
as at home, that we Americans have 
reached a condition of detachment 
from things British which should en- 
able us to decide our own questions 
without intrusion of irrelevant 
matter from the other side of the sea. 


course, if 


the 


Suffrage Bound to Come 

Moreover, and possibly the greatest 
reason for hastening the day when 
woman's suffrage is recognized in ev- 
ery State of the Union, the thing is 
inevitable. Sooner or later it is bouna 
to come, and the sooner we recognize 
that fact, accept it and act according- 
ly, the sooner shall we be rid of an 
agitation which is provocative of much 
unnecessary bickering, hard feeling 
and domestic disturbance generally. 


Dr. Anna H. Shaw, addressing a 
suffrage meeting in Westminster, 
England, is reported by cable as say- 
ing that the conduct of the women 
in England had convinced the people 
of the United States that women 
with the ballot would be unsafe, and 
that consequently the American wom- 
en were being voted down. The men 
of America, Dr. Shaw declared, were 
using the agitation of the English 
women as a club over American 
women, and trying to make them be- 
lieve that women had shown them- 
selves irresponsible and _ untrust- 
worthy; but that was merely an ex- 





cuse. 
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BALLOTS NEEDED. 
IF NOT WANTED 


Cornell Professor Says Whether 
Women Desire Vote or Not 
Matters Little 





The objection that women should 
not have the ballot “thrust upon 
them” till the majority want it was 
ably discussed at a recent meeting by 
Prof. Alfred Hayes of the law depart- 
ment of Cornell University. He said: 

“This argument has a democratic 
sound, and is not infrequently heard. 

“Whether the majority of women 
now desire the suffrage is not known. 
Many women are opposed and many 
indifferent. On the other hand, mon- 
ster petitions presented for suffrage 
and great parades in its interest show 
a widespread demand among wemen 
in all classes and in all sections, A 
sort of official referendum to ascer- 
tain the views of women has been sug- 
gested. 

Cannot Wash Their Hands 

“Such a vote would have no legal 
effect, but would be merely advisory. 
Whatever its result, the decision 
weuld sti rest with the men, and they 
would still be unable to wash their 
lands of responsibility. 

“What would be the relevancy of 
such information? Would it be of con- 
trolling weight? ‘The fact of prepon- 
derant feminine desire would be a fac- 
tor in so as it showed that the 
right of franchise would be used, and 
that 
perative 


far 


its need was so obvious and im- 
that the disenfranchised 
spite of their political inex- 
perience, werg clearly conscious of it, 
and that unrest and irritation would 
result from its denial. 
Test Not Inclination but Need 

“But this factor would remain rela- 
tively insignificant, and the heart of 
the problem would be: (1) Do women 
suffrage for their development 
and the promotion of their interests? 


class, in 


need 


(2) Does society need the votes of wo 
men? The test is not inclination but 
need. It igs a strange notion of the 
ballot which classes it as an’ ornament 
to be put on or off as the women may 
desire, ; 

Social Changes Demand Suffrage 

“Tt one woman asked for or de 
sired the ballot, it would still be the 
duty of the authorities, 
holding the national destiny in their 
hands, to give women the ballot if civ- 
ilization would be broadened 
strengthened and 
hastened by drawing on the great res- 
ervoir of capacity and moral power 
possessed by hosts of noble women in 
the United States. 

“Women 


not 


responsible 


and 


thereby, progress 


need suffrage because of 
three great social changes: 

(1) The industrial revolution, as a 
result of which many millions of wo- 
men no longer do their work in 
home but are bread-winners dutside of 
it. 

(2) The feminist movement for the 
full development of woman. No long: 
er content to minister solely to the 
comforts of Man, the woman of today 
realizes that she must have scope for 
the full development of her individu- 
ality. She as well as man can seek 
the highest education and a career. 

(3) The great increase of govern- 
mental activity. Unrestrained com- 
petition no longer determines condi- 
tions of labor. Individual freedom is 
curbed at every point in the interest 
of the social whole. At a great meet- 
ing some time ago to promote State 
pensions for widows, the disadvan- 
tages of private charity were pointed 
out; so that even the field of philan- 
thropy is assailed. 

Politics Like Religion ~ 
“Politics is not a trivial game. It 
is coequal with religion in dignity and 
importance. Religion quickens the 
will and fires the spirit. Politics fur- 
nishes the field for an organized effert 
to good works. Religion gives motive 
power, politics the opportunity for so- 
cial service. It is almost as reason- 
able to deny to woman the right to 
share in religious activity as to for- 
bid her to co-operate with her fellows 
in a form of social effort where her 
spiritual vitality can be most effective- 
ly utilized. 

Man His Sister’s Keeper 
“It is said that it was the men of 
China who ended the practice of bind- 
ing women’s feet. Will American 
men, better qualified than women, if 
experience means anything, to under- 
stand the importance of enfranchise- 
ment to any class, able at least to 
share in determining the needs of wo- 


the 








(A Woman's Marseillaise 
Copyright by Eliza Tonks . 





Come forth, ye women of the land, 

Firm for the cause of freedom stand! 

Count not the cost, but lend a hand 
To help the world along! 


Refrain 


Together stand, 
A faithful band, 
And justice shall resistless grow; 
God on our side 
Doth e’er abide! 
Conquering on we go! 
Come forth, ye 
men! 
The voice of freedom once again 


brave, enfranchised 


Its challenge rings; come forward, 
then, 
To help the world along! 
Come forth, and join our righteous 
cause, 
Whose onward march shall never 


pause 
Till women share in making laws, 
To help the world along! 


When o’er a land of women free 
The starry flag floats joyously, 
Our loved America will be 

True home of liberty! 


Then fling our flying banners out, 

Send forth a loud, triumphant shout, 

For right has ever strength to rout 
The forces of its foe! 


CONGRESS SHOULD 
HAVE COMMITTEE 


All Suffragists Asked to Urge 
Action in National House of 
Representatives 





The proposal to 
Suffrage 


Woman 
the U. S. 


create a 
Committee’ in 
House of 
the 


Representatives is now be- 
Rules that 
Please write to every member 
urging him 
to do everything in his power to have 
The U. S. 


Senate has for many years had a com 


fore Committee of 
body, 
of the Rules Committee 
such a. committee created. 


mittee on Woman Suffrage. 

It will also be helpful if you will 
the 
at as Many meetings as possible and 


have following resolution passed 


sent to the members of the Rules 
Committee: 
Resolved, That this meeting urges 


the Rules Committee of the House of 
Representatives to immediate 
and favorable action on the proposal 


to create a 


tuke 


House Committee 


Woman Suffrage. 


on 


Resolved, That a copy of this reso- 
lution be 
the Rules 


Passed at a 


sent to every member otf 
Comuniittee. 
mceting of 


held at 


Chairman of Meeting. 
The Rules Committee consists of 
Representatives Robert L. Henry, Hd- 
ward W. Pou; Thomas-W, Hardwick, 
Finis J. Garrett, Martin § Db. 
James C. Cantrill, Michael F. Conry, 
Philip P. Campbell, Irvine L. Lenroot, 
Edwin <A. Merritt, Jr, Melville C 
Kelly. . 


Foster, 


The address of each is House of 
Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

The Woman Suffrage Committee of 
the ,U. S. Senate has voted to report 
favorably the resolution for an amend- 
ment to the U. S. Constitution forbid 
ding disfranchisemtent on aecount of 
sex. This is the first time within 21 
years that a favorable report has been 
secured in the The letters 
Which Suffrage Associations all over 
the country sent to the committee un- 
doubtedly aided in 
port, 


Chairman 


Senate. 


securing this re 
Alice Paul, 
Congressional Committee. 





Mrs. M. B. Guiiford will have a 
“Votes for Women” novelty shop on 
the boardwalk at Atlantic City, N. J., 
opening somewhere about Decoration 
Day. Volunteer helpers will be wel- 
come. The shop will have all the suf- 
frage novelties for sale. She will give 
demonstrations of domestic utilities, 
such as vacuum | washers, carpet 
Sweepers, a patent clothes line and 
self-heating iron, to allow women 
more time outside the home. The 
Woman's Journal will be on Sale, and 
suffrage literature will be distributed. 











men, stand by, idle, until women them- 
selves have, unaided, decided this 
problem which puts to a test their 
political sagacity? It will not be so. 
Man is his sister's keeper, and he 
will do his part. : 
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STORY OF WELLER RECALL | 


First Great Victory of San Francisco Women Preceded by Shocking Criminal Outrages 


The biggest thing that has hap- 
pened in California since women ob- 
tained the suffrage is the recall of 
Judge Charles L. Weller, writes Ella 
Costillo Bennett in LaFollette’s. This 
recall was started and carried to a 
successful issue by a little band of 
earnest and courageous women. It 
means that the recall in the women’s 
hands has been tested and found 
good; and it also means that there will 
probably be no need of using the 
weapon again for some time to come. 
It will be sufficient that it is there, 
primed and ready should the occasion 
require it. 

Police Courts Long Corrupt 

For many years it has been the 
opinion of the majority of people of 
San Francisco that its police courts 
were thoroughly corrupt, that the 
honest police judge was the exception, 
not the rule. Entirely too many cases 
were dismissed, and too many friend- 
less and poor were receiving unduly 
long sentences—this last probably to 
balance the number of offenders who 
went in and out of the court un- 
seathed. 

Public Opinion Began to Stir 

The fight against the white slave 
traffic, and the leniency with which 
some accused of that crime had been 
treated, had awakened many to a 
realization of the condition of things 
A feeling of indignation 
women, 


in our city. 
was smouldering in 
whose hearts yearned over the down- 
fall of their unprotected and younger 
sisters, and the torch was applied in 
the following case: 
What Started the Recall 

One Albert Hendricks had criminal- 
ly assaulted a young girl after forcibly 
bundling her into his automobile, and 
driving to an obscure part of Golden 
Gate Park. This girl and a friend 
were returning home from an errand 
Hendricks invited them for a 
ride, The girls refused, whereupon 
he forced them into the automobile 
and started. The girls, aged 16 and 
17, did not fully realize the _ in- 


some 


when 


tent of the man, but thought it was in- 


tended as a joke. They requested, 
however, to be let out. Hendricks 
acted so pleasantly as to calm their 
fears, and stopped to take in another 
man, evidently waiting. Later the 
machine was stopped, and one girl 
was dragged by Hendricks into the 
bushes, and finally a chloroformed 
handkerchief was resorted to, show- 
ing the man went prepared for such 
occasions. The other man, apparent 
ly influenced by the knowledge that 
the girls were virtuous, assured one 
of them of safety, and begged Hend- 
ricks to desist, but was ordered at 
a pistol point back into the automo- 
bile. 

The cries of the girl assaulted by 
Hendricks attracted the attention of 
a man and his wife returning home in 
their automobile, through a short cut 
‘ueross the park. The man got out 
and rescued the girl, who hysterically 
clung to him for protection. 

Culprit Is Arrested 

The following day, Hendricks was 
arrested, charged with criminal as- 
sault, He appeared before Judge 
Shortall—recently elected to the Su- 
bench—who placed bail at 
$5,000 cash, Hendricks’s attorney pro- 
tested against what he termed exces- 
sive bail, but Judge Shortall refused 
to lower it, saying, “There has been 
entirely too much of this sort of thing 
in San Francisco, and it is time to 
put a stop to it some way or other.” 
So Hendricks was locked up. 

Had Been in Court Before 

Two days after, Judge Shortall was 
called out of the city, and Police 
Judge Weller, upon the request of the 
attorney for the accused, accommo- 
datingly lowered the bail from $3,000 
‘o $1,000. When Hendricks’s case was 
called for trial, that pervert had 
jumped his bail. What made Judge 
Weller’s leniency the more flagrant 
was that Hendricks had once before 
heen in court, accused of the same of- 
fense. The case, like the majority of 
its kind, had been dismissed. 

Girls Were Not Safe 

The girl who was assaulted lived in 
Oceanside, a suburb near the beach. 
It is a short drive from the question- 
able beach resorts to this residence 
district. Several girls in the neigh- 


perior 





and Judicial Nonchalance 


borhood had complained of’ men’s ac- 
costing them, and it was evident that 
it was not safe for girls to go for a 
visit, after dark, to a friend's home 
a block away. 
Women Were Indignant 

The women of this little residence 
district had their own neighborhood 
club, and were naturally indignant 
over the fact that a daughter of one 
of their neighbors had been so hor- 
ribly attacked. The escape of Hen- 
dricks brought forth denunciation 
against Judge Weller, ‘who had vir- 
tually given a criminal an opportunity 
to escape. One prominent woman 
suggested the holding of an indigna- 
tion meeting against Judge Weller, 
and the starting of a recall to take so 
delinquent and incompetent a judge 
from the bench. 

Judge Weller’s Defense 

This meeting was held, after an- 
nouncement in the paper, and later, 
another meeting at which Judge Wel- 
ler attended to defend himself. His 
defense was that “the attorney had 
promised his client should be there 
for trial; that it was customary for 
one judge to reduce the baii of an- 
other judge; that if there was any 
blame attaching to any person or 
cause, it was to be laid at the door of 
that Hendricks was a 
married man, with two children, and 
his wife about to have a third!” 

This defense constituted the sole 
excuse he had to offer, and was often 
repeated during his campaign (against 
the recall). He always added to this, 
however, a long recital of his pedi- 
gree, and laid great stress upon the 
fact that his father before him had 
held a position of honor. 





the ‘system’; 


Recall League Formed 

The women of Oceanside estab- 
lished a Recall League, with Mrs 
Alice Best as president. This will 
doubtless continue as a permanent or- 
ganization, and be a power for good. 
The members called upen their fel- 
low women-citizens for help, but com- 
paratively few responded. The wo- 
men’s clubs and organizations took no 
active part in the recall, although a 
few individual members did. How- 
ever, this little band worked day and 
night. A young attorney, interested 
in reforms, looked up the record of 
Judge Weller, to find a long and con- 
tinued score of cases of criminal as- 
sault; dismissed, dismissed,  dis- 
missed!—one a repetition of another. 
The average bail in these cases was 
less than $300, whereas the average 
bail for offenses against property was 
close to the $500 mark. 

In criminal assaults only in one 
case was the bail placed beyond $500, 
and once it was as low as $50. 

Shocking Facts Disclosed 

Further investigation brought forth 
some startling and horrible details; 
cases being dismissed where the 
charges were of the most atrocious 
character, and in two cases, continued 
abuse of little girls. Few of these 
men, who appeared before Judge Wel- 
ler, were “sent over,” the majority, by 
dismissal of their cases—even where 
evidence was conclusively incrimin- 
ating—were practically given a li- 
cense to continue their crimes. 

Other Judges Investigated 

In fact, an investigation was made 
of all the police judges’ records, and, 
while there was much to complain of 
in the others, they were so far above 
Judge Weller’s in the treatment ac- 
corded cases of criminal assault on 
girls as not to be in the same cate- 
gory. 

Judges Suddenly Reformed 

It was also discovered that the po- 
lice judges, who were receiving $300 
a month each, were, as a usual thing, 
only working two hours a day, for 
only occasionally did some of ‘them 
hold an afternoon session. People 
who had business with them regard- 
ing bail for clients or friends had to 
seek the judges at their residences, 
clubs, on the golf links or at some 
place of recreation. But before the 
recall movement was well under way, 
the police judges were holding regu- 
lar afternoon sessions, and in a case 
of criminal assault Judge - Weller 
placed the bail at $5,000! Judge Wel- 
ler—which is not usual with police 
judges—even had a good social stand- 
ing, and the people of his set, as those 





of the tenderloin, were indignant 
about the recall, and rallied in num- 
bers to his support. 

One flagrant case of dismissal was 
that of two men continually abusing 
the same little Mexican orphan. girl 
whom they kept for that purpose. The 
evidence was so revolting as to make 
it almost unbelievable that a judge 
could dismiss the case. Judge Wel- 
ler’s answer to this—after its details 
were investigated and exposed, was 
that it happened a long time ago (six 
years) and that he couldn't get at the 
exact age of the little girl. 

Not Charged With Gorruption 

Judge Weller boasted that there 
had been no charges of corruption 
against him, but there were certainly 
rumors of such, and some people held 
tenaciously to their opinion of his 
dishonor. Information regarding two 
cases of alleged bribery was given to 
a woman of the Recall League, but it 
would take much time and be difficult 
to verify these, so they were never 
run down. Phere was sufficient 
against the judge in his general inca- 
pacity to realize the eternal fitness of 
things to condemn him, without bring- 
ing additional charges in the way of 
corruption. 

Surplus of Signatures Got 

It took much work to get signatures 
to the petition. Lawyers were espec: 
ially wary about signing, and nearly 
all office-holders were opposed. The 
petition finally had a surplus of re- 
liable names, and the campaign com. 
menced. 

Recall Cost Little 
. There was much talk and opposition 
against causing the taxpayers the ex 
pense of an election; but Registrar 
Zemansky, who has been very fair to 
the women, announced that the recall 
could be placed upon the ballot with 
the two propositions that were to be 
voted for on April 22. This reduced 
the expense of the recall to a very 
small amount, and removed the prin- 
cipal objection of the law-abiding citi- 
zen. 
Press Support Was Poor 

Press support was very poor, one 
of the big papers taking no sides, and 
soon condensing even its news on the 
subject. Another dismissed it with a 
sneer. The former, however, swung 
in line at the very last, with a big 
and strong editorial in its favor. 

Women Had Little Money 

The women were handicapped for 

lack of funds, taking up collections 


among themselves for funds’ with 
which to send out campaign litera- 
ture. Indeed, they could not afford 


the expense of circulars to every 
voter, and so compromised by sending 
to all registered women, and a few to 
men, though they would have much 
preferred to have reached each voter 
direct. Women who were interested, 
but who could not go about to work 
on the outside, directed envelopes and 
folded the circulars. 


Weller Is Recalled 

A few able and brilliant men gave 
their time and eloquence to the cause, 
and addressed big meetings, where 
they met with response and promises 
of support at the polls. The promise 
was kept, for on the night of April 22 
the election returns showed that a 
young attorney, Wiley F. Crist—well 
thought of—had defeated Judge Wel- 
ler for re-election, and that the latter 
must step down and out from the of- 
fice he had disgraced. 

Police Courts Improved 

This recall has demonstrated two 

things: first, that it is a powerful 


weapon in the hands of the people for} 


self-defense, and secondly, that the 
citizens of San Francisco are going to 
have cleaner, better police courts 
than they have ever had before. 





The suffrage association of St. 
John, N. B., has been holding a series 
of public At Homes this season with 
music, addresses and refreshments. 
Last week the season closed with a 
final tea and sale. One of the feat- 
ures at each table was a small doll 
in sandwich boards showing the 
menu, and holding in each hand a 
“Vptes for Womer” banner. A re- 
port was made by Miss Mabel Peters 
who had just returned from the Do- 
minion National meeting of women 
at Montreal. 




















By Isabel C. 

Samuel June Barrows, a_ typical 
American, born in poverty on New 
York’s old East Side, errand boy in a 
printing press factory at nine, teach- 
ing himself shorthand after hours on 
the piers by the Fast River, secretary 
to the great war secretary of state in 
the troublous days of the early recon- 
struction period, newspaper correspon- 
dent with Custer on the plains during 
the seventies, divinity student at Har- 
vard in a period of stirring theological 
controversy, pastor of the historic old 
First Church at Dorchester and for 
sixteen years editor of the official week- 
ly of the Unitarian denomination, Con- 
gressman at the time of the Spanish 
War, secretary of the New York Prison 


A SUNNY LIFE 


A Biography of Samuel June Barrows 
Barrows, his wife 


Association during the last ten years 
of his life, and at bis death president 
of the International Prison Congress, 
an indefatigable student of literature 
and music, a tireless traveler, a valiant 
worker for prison reform, international 
peace, religious and social Mberty— 

Such was the man whose intimate 
story is recorded by the wife who for 
almost half a century shared his life 
and work. 

It is not only a biography ef ex- 
traordinary interest, but a record of 
close personal relations with men of 
many countries during nearly fifty 
years of increasing and thoughtful ac- 
tivity in bringing about the good life. 
That, to him, was a sunny life. 
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CAMPAIGN BEGUN 
IN PENNSYLVANIA 


Suffrage Work Will Be Started 
in Every Corner of Keystone 
State 





Pennsylvania suffragists have begun 
the long propaganda campaign which 
they will keep up until the final vote 
is taken in 1915. Miss Lida Stokes 
Adams has started on a speaking tour 
that will carry her into a half dozen 
counties, ‘ 

It is proposed to carry the campaign 
into the districts by first sending iiter- 
ature and opening temporary Head- 
quarters, and then holding mass meet- 
ings. The Headquarters will be kept 
open for people who wish to register 
and become members of suffrage or- 
ganizations. 

Miss Caroline Katzenstein, in dis- 
cussing the campaign, according to the 
Philadelphia Press, said: 

“Within a few weeks our work will 
be started in every corner of Pennsy]l- 
vania. We realize that no time should 
be lost. Preliminary work is already 
under way, and speakers are beginning 
to make themselves heard. We are go- 
ing to work in a dignified and orderly 
way. This is an educational cam- 
paign. The State will be thoroughly 
organized and every part will be gone 
over carefully.” 


MRS. CATT MAKES 
STIRRING SPEECH 


(Concluded from Page 161) 





worked against woman suffrage; the 
more ignorant a man was, the more 
convinced he was that women did not 
know enough to vote; the more crim- 
inal he was, the more convinced 
he was that women were not good 
enough to vote. “We are fighting out 
this battle,” said Mrs. Catt, and she 
went on to show how the alliance of 
the liquor traffic, saloons, white 
slavery, and the social evil had re- 
sulted in a gigantic Vice Trust, which 
has power in every State and Legisla- 
ture. It has thrown down the gaunt- 
let now, and taken credit for defeat- 
ing woman suffrage in Ohio and 
Michigan. With this great Vice Trust 
anti-suffrage women had established a 
partnership by their appeal for pro- 
tection against “the calamity of vot- 





WASHING 
COMPOUND 


BY PARCEL POST 
Take advantage of the cheap trans- 
portation and secure a ten package 
carton of Cameo by sending us 8% 
cents. We pay postage. 
CAMEO MANUFACTURING O6., 
Worcester, Mass. 


LAND’S END 
Rockport, - Massachusetts 


The owner is going abroad and 
wishes to let her bungalow for the 
summer. It has a living-room with 
large fire place; sleeping porch, two 
bedrooms and bath, besides kitchen 
and maid’s room. Fine sea view, 
piazzas, and electricity. Address, 


MISS MARY WARE ALLEN 
5 Riedesel Ave., Cambridge, Mass. 


CATHOLICS SAY 
BALLOT NEEDED 


Prof. Monaghan Tells St. Cath- 
erine Association Suffrage Will 
Not Break Up Home 























In the interest of woman suffrage 
the St, Catherine Welfare Association 
held a meeting at All Saints’ Church, 
New York, last Sunday. There were 
addresses by Prof. James C. Mon- 
aghan, an ex-consul to Germany, and 
former Professor of History and Eco- 
nomics at the University of Wisconsin 
and at Notre Dame University, and 
by Justice John Ford. 

“Don't listen to the rubbish they say 
about the ballot endangering the 
home,” said Prof. Monaghan. “I get 
angry with the stuff they talk. Home 
is the most sacred thing we have. 

“What are the things that endanger 
the home most? Rum and white slav- 
ery. The latter is a new evil that has 
come to us»through the immigrant of- 
fice. Those are the greatest dangers 
to the home. The woman casting her 
vote is not going to hurt it. The wom- 
en take up quarterly offerings in our 
church. There is a great deal of hard 
work about it. It ig a good thing. I 
believe in giving to the support of the 
church, but in taking that offering the 
women work much harder than they 
will in casting a vote once a year. This 
is a sacred cause, and as much a part 
of progress as any we have.” 

The Association, named for St. Cath- 
erine of Siena, sends out a little slip 
which says that it is working to bring 





ing.” 


A by-product of the suffrage move- 
ment on both sides of the Atlantic, 
she added, was the revealing of the 
weak spots in the democratic system 
and the determination to 
better machine of government. 

She described the legislative ma-| 
chinery in the United States, and ex 
plained the initiative, referendum and | 
recall. “I recommend the Recall for 
Prime Ministers!’ said Mrs. Catt, 
amid loud applause. “We have to get 
rid of the oldest and hardest prejudice 
in all history; your fight is against | 
one man, ours against a majority of 
men; yours is a battle; ours an evo 
lution, but we aim at the enfranchise- 
ment of the women of the whole 
world. When that great reform is 
won, posterity will wonder at our his 
tory as we wonder at the history of 
the Dark Ages.” 

Miss Boyle, in a_ brief speech, 
thanked Mrs. Catt for her inspiring 


| 
secure a} 





to remain its President. 





The membership of the Equal Suf- 
frage League at Elizabeth, N. J. is 
steadily increasing, and _ includes 
among others the mayor. 





~ 


address, and congratulated the Inter: | piece was much praised. 
national Alliance that she was likely | Of the 


home to Catholic women an intelligent 
knowledge of conditions social and eco- 


| nomic, to get them to work for better 
| conditions, and it says in conclusion: 


“In order to secure the weapons to 
obtain these much needed reforms, our 


| constructive program includes ful} giti- 


zenship for women.” 





Some of the sophomores of Colum- 
bia University last week held a mock 
suffrage parade one night on Broad- 
way. It included students dressed as 
Col. Roosevelt, President Nicholas 
Murray Butler, and Inez Milholland. 





Mrs. Olive Tilford Dargan’s beau- 
tiful play of the Russian revolution, 
“The Shepherd,” was given recently 
at the Toy Theatre in Boston for the 
benefit of the Massachusetts W. S. A. 
It cleared about $100, which was con- 
sidéred doing very well, in view of 
the small size of the theatre. The 
A member 
Suffrage Board said her 
| brother did not want to go because 
| he thought a tragedy performed by 
amateurs would surely be dull. She 
“dragged him” along with her, how- 
| ever, and afterwards he was enthu- 
| siastic, 
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WIDOWS’ PENSIONS AND VOTES 


fourteen States have passed mothers’ pension laws. Eleven 
of them did so this year. Under Professor Irving Fisher's law 
of averages, it is interesting to see how much more inclined the 
suffrage States are than the non-suffrage States to adopt such 








legislation. 

Two-thirds of the nine suffrage States now have it—Wash- 
ington, California, Colorado, Oregon, Utah and Idaho. Less than 
one-quarter of the 39 non-suffrage States have it—Illinois, South 
Dakota, Iowa, Nebraska, Ohio, New Jersey and Pennsylvania. In 
four of the eight—South Dakota, Iowa, Pennsylvania and New 
Jersey——the mothers’ pension bill was passed by the same Legis- 
lature that voted overwhelmingly for a woman suffrage consti- 
tutional amendment. 

These facts certainly do not bear out the theory that women 
will be deprived of their property rights if they are given the 
ballot. There is not a single instance in which any woman has 
been deprived of a property right in consequence of being en- 
franchised; and here are the suffrage States fairly tumbling 
over one another to give destitute women these important new 
property rights. It is also interesting to remember that the idea 
of mothers’ pensions originated in Australia, where women vote. 

In addition to the States already named, Missouri has au- 
thorized Kansas City to adopt the system, and three or four 
other States are trying it in particular cities, in a limited way. 
In seven States such a measure is said to be now under consid- 
eration. ‘ 

When a woman is left destitute with a large family of young 
children, the State has to assume the burden of their support, 
in whole or in part. It is cheaper, more humane and better in 
every way for the State to board the children with their mother 
than to put them in asylums or board them out among strangers. 
It is said that equal suffrage would break up the home. This 
device from a suffrage country keeps the family together and 
avoids breaking up the home. A. S. B. 





THE WELLER RECALL 


In another column we publish a more detailed account than 
has yet been given of Judge Weller’s recall. Many women, in 
reading it, will wish that they lived in California. 

Not long ago, two perfectly respectable young women, with 
a man friend, were going home from a New York theatre. A 
passing automobile stopped; a party of men sprang out, seized 
one of the girls, overpowering her escort, forced her into the 
car, and started to carry her off. A policeman who heard her 
screams halted the car by standing directly in its course and 
threatening the chauffeur with a pistol. In court, the judge let 
all the culprits off with a fine of $10 apiece. 

New York women were indignant, They said so light a pen- 
alty was an encouragement to repeat the offence. It was; but 
the women could do nothing. In California they could; and they 
did it. A. 8. B. 


—_—.. 


NUMBER OF MILITANTS 


We are asked to state haw many militant and non-militant 
Suffrage Associations there are in England, and their respective 
membership. There are at least 27 organizations in all—some 
Knglish authorities put the number higher—and of these only 
two are militant in the violent sense, the Women’s Social and 
Political Union, and the Men’s Political Union, an organization 
of its sympathizers. The exact membership we do not know. 
The non-militants are said to number over 60,000—the National 
Union of Women’s Suffrage Societies alone has 42,000 members 
—and the militants undoubtedly are a comparatively small band. 
An old theologian once said that the devil has not as much 
power as the Lord, but that “he makes up for his weakness by 
a most infernal activity.” No doubt the British Cabinet would 
say the same of the W. 8. P. U. A. 8. B. 








It is sald that women do not need a vote; they are well 
protected Already. The facts of the white slave traffic tell an- 
other story. More than 60,000 women die in the United States 
every year as a result of this traffic; and all authorities agree 
that a large part of them are brought into it not by their own 
choice, but by fraud and force. 

The Boston Herald lately published an article on conditions 
in this city and State—conditions which, unhappily, are dupli- 
cated almost everywhere. It sets forth that there are from 800 
to 1,000 brothels in Boston; that they could not keep open with- 
out the knowledge and connivance of the police; and that the 
keepers take the most lawless and unscrupulous means to secure 
inmates. The case of one Polish girl, Elzbieta Solowwicki, is 
typical of thousands. 

She came to this country with her father, and they got 
work in a factory on Long Island. The pay was poor, and it 
was finally agreed that Elzbieta should go to some Polish friends 
in New York and try to get better employment. On arrival, she 
asked her way of a policeman. The Herald says: 

“She spoke no English, the officer no Polish, therefore he 
directed her to a district where many Polish people live. 

“The Polish family from whom Elzbieta inquired for her 
friends had never heard of the family, but Elzbieta was a fellow 
countrywoman. They would take her in. She could work about 
the house for her board until she found employment. 

“The Casealla family had many visitors, among them Joe 
Warner. From the first he took an interest in Elzbieta, and 
promised to look for a good job for her. One afternoon he rushed 
in hurriedly and declared that he had found a good place for 
her in a factory in Springfield—easy work—good pay. She bade 
her Polish friends good-by and started out happy and eager for 
Springfield, accompanied by Warner. 

“Warner explained that he would first take her to the home 
of a friend, Mrs. Lombardi, and that she could go to her work 
in the factory the next day. She went with him as unsuspeceting 
as a child, and her heart warmed to think that an alien could 
find so many good friends in a strange country. She was over- 
whelmed with the affeectionate greeting of the woman to whose 
house Warner conducted her. 

“Mrs. Lombardi explained that Elzbieta was to have a room 
‘all to herself,’ and, leading her upstairs, took her into a room 
which she explained was her own. Leading from this room was 
the one Elzbieta was to have. Elzbieta did not even notice that 
the only access to her room was through Mrs. Lombardi's. 

“At Mrs. Lombardi'’s suggestion, she decided to stay in her 
room and rest awhile. Mrs. Lombardi left her and closed the 
A moment later the key turned in the lock. 

“Elzbieta might have been there a half hour—not more— 
humming a little tune she had learned in Poland—when the door 
opened and Joe Warner strode in. 

“It was Joe Warner, but a different Joe Warner than she 
had ever seen before. Gone was the kind, encouraging attitude. 
In its place was anger and a clenched fist shaking menacingly 
before her bewildered eyes. 

“At first she did not comprehend what he said, and only 
shrank from his threatening hand and angry eyes. Gradually 
the full horror of his commands dawned on her, and, covering 
her eyes with her hands, she cowered into a corner. Warner 
stopped speaking and she looked up into the muzzle of a revolver. 

“It’s one thing or the other,’ Warner told her, and left the 
room. 

“Terror stricken, she saw the door of her room—the room 
she was to have all to herself—open and a strange man—big 
and burly—in a street car conductor's uniform walked in. To 
Elzbieta’s dazed faculties the man appeared as a police offieer 
come to rescue her. She ran to him with an appeal in her 
broken English that would have moved'a heart of stone. 

“Can the comedy,’ advised her visitor, as he seized her in 
his arme, 


door. 


““L was like a baby to him—he was so big and strong,’ Flz- 
bieta said, in telling her tragic story afterward. ‘I struggled and 
cried out, but he paid no attention, After a while he threw $10 
on the bed and went out.’ 

“Immediately Warner came in, grabbed the money, shook his 
fist at-the wretched, heart-broken girl, and he, too, left the room. 

“The further details of Elzbieta’s experiences that afternoon 
and night are too horrible for words. Each visitor was quickly 
followed by Warner, who picked up whatever money had been 
left and went out. Weak and faint, she finally fell asleep, only 
to be rudely awakened the next morning, scolded for her tears 
and outcries, and threatened again and again. Her clothes were 
taken away from her and the door of her room remained locked. 

“After a time Elzbieta, heartsick and exhausted, was too ill 
even to eat. There was consternation at Mrs. Lombardi’s. Elz- 
bieta-must be sent away. They helped her dress, half carried her 
down to a carriage and took her to a Mrs. Greene, who presided 
over a house similar to the one from which they were taking 
the girl away. 

“Mrs. Greene, not prompted by any humanitarian motives, 
but realizing that the girl was a nervous and physical wreck and 
useless, notified the authorities. Elzbieta was taken to a hospital 
and given every care. When able to be moved, she was taken 
into a home to recuperate. The shock of her experiences had 
driven the girl nearly insane, and it was several months before 
she was able to return to her father. She is now at work, trying 
to forget her days and nights as a ‘white slave’ in the country 
which in her far-off Polish home had been described to her as 
‘the home of the free.’ ” ‘ea 

Warner and Cascalla are now serving terms of ten years in 
Charlestown prison. William Howard Garland, Assistant United 
States Attorney, calls the Herald article in regard to the preva- 
lence of white slavery and the danger to innocent girls “a very 
conservative statement of actual conditions.” He adds: “I am 
especially familiar with the case of Elzbieta, which I tried. The 
facts in this case, aside from the changes in name, are accurately 
stated, but much condensed. ’ 
able.” 

This sort of thing is going on all over the country. According 
to Dr. Howard Kelly of Johns Hopkins,’the white slave traffic in 
the United States cost, the lives of twelve women every hour. 
The lives of these girls are sacrificed by the Vice Trust as un- 
concernedly as they would throw away a burnt-out match.” And 
the Vice Trust is the strongest opponent of equal suffrage, the 
most powerful ally of the antis. 

The United States government, through'the Federal Depart- 


The full details would be unprint- 





ment of Justice, hegan an active prosecution of the white slavers, 


under the inter-state commerce act. Many were convicted. 
But the money gave out, and the prosecntions had to stop, The 
Department of Justice appealed for a small added appropriation 
to enable it to continue them, and failed to get it. The last Con- 
gress was ah extravagant one. It appropriated millions upon 
millions, lavishly, for objects which had behind them the pres- 
sure of large bodies of voters; but it could not find the $25,000 
needed for this purpose, although the Senators and Representa- 
tives were flooded with letters in its behalf from voteless women. 
Here is an. object lesson that it seems as though the dullest might 
read. Would that $25,000 appropriation have failed to pass if the 
}women of the United States had had votes? 

A. 8S. B. 


ARE WOMEN PROTECTED? 


Mrs. James Lees Laidlaw contributes to The Survey a strik- 
ing review of Elizabeth Robins’s book, “My Little Sister.” In 
the course of it Mrs. Laidlaw emphasizes the proof that white 
slavery is a terrible reality: 

“The unbelieving will say, ‘But how is it possible that we 
do not hear oftener of such eases?’ Two elements especially con- 
spire to suppress such knowledge, both based on a false attitude 
towards women. First, the double standard of morals which 
holds men’s purity so much lower than woman's; second, the 
unjust attitude towards women reflected in the press, which is 
more likely to seize upon a disappearance story in such a way 
as to make it reflect upon the girl’s character rather than to 
acknowledge it a possible case of abduction or white slavery. 

“As I write, Miss Robins sends me letters which she has re- 
cently received from people interested in her book, One tells 
how two girls, danghters of a clergyman, have disappeared on 
their journey home from school and have never been heard 
of since. 

“A letter from Miss Robins herself adds the following. to 
her remarks on her book: ‘Of all the official people I consulted, 
not one of these experts doubted my story, and all had known 
If you will consult the findings of your own com- 
“no girl of any class is 





similar cases. 
missions you will see that in America 
safe,”’’ 

“IT myself know at first hand an appalling number of cases— 
vives, women of standing, college girls on journeys, young girls 
om their way to boarding school, and working girls trapped and 
sold. 

“In connection with Miss Robins’s letter, I offer the follow- 
ing quotation from a paper by Stanley Finch of the Federal De- 
vartment of Justice where he speaks of the operation ef the Fed- 
‘ral White Slave Traffic Act: ‘The number of complaints and 
prosecutions is rapidly increasing. Such crimes are more 


aumerous than was first believed possible. . . It has become 
evident that thonsands of people in practically all parts of the 
country were violating the law. . . [We found] girls were 


being transported in such interstate and foreign commerce solely 
for the purpose of prostitution and were being treated as mere 
irticles of merchandise for the profit of those who handled them 
and who were willing for the profit involved to sacrifice both 
he bodies and the souls of their victims. As we extend 
this work [of federal prosecution] throughout the country the 
awful interstate trade in women and girls for immoral purposes 


lrance, has now become a very dangerous occupation. 

The practices of people engaged in the white slave traffic in- 
volve in a considerable number of cases the actual physical 
detention of women and girls against their will in this  vilest 
form of involuntary. servitude.’ 

“Would that there were space to reinforce these remarks b) 
New York newspaper headlines dealing. with such cases for the 
month of March 15 to April 15! 

“To those who know how considerable a factor in the whole 
problem of the white slave traffic is the girl who is taken, not 
the girl who goes, the girl who is under compulsion, not the 
girl who stays, this book is a great contribution.” 

In most cities the police connive at these crimes and make 
money by their connivance. The police are public servants. 
Women must help to pay them, but have no veice in choosing 
them. Women are twitted with failure to solve the servant 
question. Have men made so brilliant a suceess in choosing and 
disciplining our public servants that they can fairly cast up the 
domestic servant problem to women as proof of women's unfit- 
ness to vote? 

We are told that women pay taxes for protection, and that 
they get it. With the police often in league with the white slave 
traders to kidnap unsuspecting girls, and hold them captives, 
are women adequately protected? Shame upon the woman who 
can say so! A. 8. B. 


MORE TAINTED NEWS 


The press .cablegrams in regard to English militancy should 
be taken with many grains of salt. 

Not long ago Mrs. Pankhurst announced officially and em- 
phatically that under no circumstances would she or her asso- 
ciates kidnap children; yet detailed accounts of their alleged 
plans to kidnap children continue to be sent to the American 
press, with the names of the children, descriptions of the har- 
rowing alarm of their parents, ete. 

The London Standard sent broadcast the statement that the 
militants had announced their intention of no longer respecting 
human life. Miss Annie Kenney, who was then in command, 
officially denied it; but the lie had been telegraphed all around 
the world, and many of the papers which had printed it never 
printed the correction. So it goes. A campaign of unscrupulous 
and systematic lying is being carried on against equal suffrage. 
both in England and America; and militants and non-militants 
alike have to suffer from it, But no good cause was ever killed 
in the end, even by the most enormous outpouring cf false- 
hoods against it. A. 8. B. 





The ballot is religion in homespun, and it wil be effective 
in the market, in the school and in all the relationships of life 
when it has once been given the women.—Rev. E. L. Powell, 
Louisville, Ky. 





The recall had been tried out only once in California before 
the case of Judge Weller. That was in Palo Alta, whére a man 
on trial for embezzlement—since convicted—refused to resign? 
from his position as State Senater, Weller is the first judge to 





be recalled, 


which for years has been going on almost without let or hin- 
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OMEN VOTED IN MIDDLE AGES 
The Rev. Joseph H. McMahon, Ph.D., of New York, lately 
gave an address on “The Church and the Woman. Question,” 
under the auspices of the Philadelphia Board of the Catholic 
summer School Extension. He made a strong plea in behalf of 
yotes for women, saying in part: 
What sound argument can be advanced against the proposal 
to give women the right of suffrage? Surely, the appeal to 
tradition, especially on the part of Catholics, is pointless and 
contradictory. ; “ 
For, first.of all, we must remember that the political sys- 
tem of suffrage is altogether of recent date, commencing practi- 
cally with the establishment of these United States. 
The protest in the name of traditional custom is about as 
sensible as a protest against automobiles or electricity. As a 
witty French woman puts it: “You might as well say that since 
the Romans did not make use of dynamos, we have no right to 
use incandescent lamps.” 
On the -contrary, and it is well for Catholics particularly 
to take note of this, as far as there is a tradition, it Is in favor 
of woman suffrage. 
in former times all governmental offices were filled by the 
sovereign, or by right of twheritance or rank, and voting was a 
rarity. But wherever the right to vote did exist, in the great 
mediaeval corporations, for example, in cantonal, communal or 
municipal affairs, and especially in female as well as male relig- 
ious communities, women as such were not excluded from voting. 
" Women Voted Long Ago 
There is on record, for instance, the details of an election 
in Montpelier in 1334, and 20 per cent. of the voting list were 
women. In the Dunois country in 1394 12 per cent. of the voters 
were women. In almost every country women had the right to 
yote in communal affairs. 
In the republics of the Middle Ages the officials of the com- 
munes were designated by lot, irrespective of sex, a usage that 
obtained in Tuscany until 1849 and in Lombardy until 1816. In 
the F'ranche-Comte women who were landed proprietors assisted 
in the legislative councils, and the convocation writ of the famous 
States General of 1780 is a proof of the right of women to vote. 
\ceording to feudal law, a woman possessed of a fief acquired 
all seignorial rights. She could administer and receive oaths, 
nominate officials, assist at deliberative and legislative assem- 
lie In many countries a married woman could administer 
her own property independently of her husband. 
Women Had Civic Rights 
Laboulaye cites marriage contracts of that tenor from the 
ienth and eleventh centuries~centuries that not only endow 
women with property and administrative rights, but also with 
proprietary rights; such rights included that of voting. The 
early municipal customs of France, Spain and Flanders gave 
women an independence greater than they have ever possessed 
until now. Laboulaye admits that woman during all the Middle 
Age possessed entire civic capacity and preserved it even when 
married, no matter what her rank. That doctrine, confirmed by 
the Code of St. Louis, is general. A woman possessed of a fief 
exercised the right to hold courts both of first instance and of 
appeal, to coin money, to levy troops, to serve in person her 
werain, if she so- willed. Instances in proof will occur to the 
MEMOEY « 








Many Women Had Power 

The Countess of Flanders sat with her peers in the trial 
i the Coumt of Clermont by St. Louis, King of France. The 
Countess Matilda nobly served her suzerain, the great St. Greg- 
ory, patron of this association. The pages of mediaeval French 
ind Knglish history are full of similar instances. King Louis 
le Jenne in a letter to the Vicomtesse of Narbonne recognized 
the right of women to administer justice. Out of forty-eight 
freat flefs of France only one excluded women from the Council 
of Stute; that was the Ile de France, a dependence of the king 
and consequently under the Salie law. 

tut France itself was alone in imposing the Salie law; and 
France, even while refusing to women succession to the throne, 
laced in their hands the regency, with powers as great as roy- 
alty itself could possess. 

Those who appeal to tradition, then, to justify the refusal to 
Women of the suffrage are thereby convicted of ignorance. For 
Catholics such an appeal is an indication of abysmal ignorance. 
The times of which we have been speaking were Catholic. 

Women Vote in Religious Communities 

Moreover, Catholics, above all, should not forget that today, 
even as in the Middle Ages, in religious communities women 
flecL their superiors. The history of abbesses in their Church 
should stop their protest against woman’s right to vote. Fur- 
thermore, it may be a surprise, but it is nevertheless a fact, that 
‘ven today in the great Diocese of Turin, Italy, and in many of 
the Catholie cantons of Switzerland, Catholic women as well as 
their men folk vote for the parish priest, and the Bishop is 
obliged to confirm the candidate so elected by the votes of the 
Women as well as those of men, unless he can find some canonical 
Sround for his refusal, and then the election must be held again 
by identically the same electors. 

lf the Catholic Church allows women to vote for an office 
of such tremendous responsibility as that involving the cure of 
Souls, Who will presume to say that she is of necessity opposed 
‘0 Women voting for merely political officials? 


WANTED: URGENT 


Wanted immediately: At least one girl or woman in 
every town and city, in every village and hamlet, to sell at 
least 10 copies of The Woman’s Journal per week. She 
may keep half of the money she takes on sales of 10 or 
More, Papers should be ordered at once. We will print the 
paper one or two days earlier each week if-the demand 
for papers at a distance warrants the change. 
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FORM OF BEQUEST 


I hereby give and bequeath to the Proprietors of 
The Woman’s Journal, published in Boston, a corpora- 
tion established by the laws of Massachusetts, the sum 
of —_—. dollars, to be applied by such Proprietors, 
Principal and interest, at their discretion, to the sup 
bort and improvement of the paper, and the promotton 
of the principles which it advocates. 
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helping her husband in his election campaigns. He was a promi- I 
nent lawyer, a colleague of John Stuart Mill, and drew up the] " 
Married Women’s Property Act, which has been of such inesti- 
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SUFFRAGE STATUS 


\ Free States 
Wyoming, Colorado, Utah, Idaho, Washington, California, 
Oregon, Kansas, Arizona, Alaska. 


States Where Amendment Is Now Before Voters 


° House Senate Goes to Voters 
O.. Waculate bwedaee eee 75-2 15-2 1914 
NS a eee 49-: 19-3 1914 
Herth Dakota: ....cccccses 1914 
Se NL, 8.6.5. ¢0064 06ees 70-3 41-2 1914 
Wisconsin ....... dane as 47-26 17-15 1914 


States Where Amendment Has Passed One Legislature and 
Must Pass Another 


EY A SO See 81-26 $1-15 1916 
ee GY os vans Uedcaosee 46-5 14-5 1914 
St OR eon ha be wae ake 125-5 40-2 1915 
‘Pennsylvania .... ......6. 131-70 26-22 1915 


The Legislatures of three other States—Maine, Michigan and 
West Virginia—gave majority votes of both Houses for the sub- 
mission of equal suffrage, but in Maine and West Virginia the 
legislative majority fell short of the needed two-thirds, and in 
Michigan the amendment failed to carry the popular vote. 


“MARRIAGE AND THE HOME” 


All over the country anonymous correspondents are writing 
letters to the papers and quoting from a late article by Miss 
Inez Milholland in McClure’s the following paragraph: 

“It may be assumed that this pressure toward a constantly 
growing freedom and power on the part of the (feminine) sex 
means that, in the long run, the institutions most certain to be 
changed are the institutions in which the sex, as a sex, is 
most peculiarly and vitally interested. And these institutions, 
lt is hardly necessary to point out, are the home and mar- 
riage itself.” 

The anonymous correspondents claim that this means “doing 
away with marriage and the home,” and that such is the purpose 
ef the suffragists. No doubt Miss Milholland would indignantly 
disclaim this preposterous interpretation of her remark; but 
suppose its meaning to have been the very worst that anti-suf- 
frage malignity can ascribe to it, the fact remains that suffra- 
gists in general mean no such thing; that women in general 
mean no such thing; and that the abolition of marriage and the 
home is about the last proposition for which the majority of 
women would vote if they had the ballot. 

Marriage has changed a great deal since it consisted in a 
man's knocking a woman down with a club and dragging her off 
to his cave. It has changed a great deal, even within the past 
century. Persons still living can remember when all a married 
woman’s property and earnings belonged to her husband; when, 
under the old English common law, he might beat her—in mod- 
eration, and with a stick no thicker than the judge’s thumb. 
Even today, in most States of the Union, a married mother has 
no rights over her own child so long ag she and her husband 
‘ive together. Further changes are sure to come, but they will 
be changes for the better. Every change made in the past was 
denounced by the conservatives of the day as bound to destroy 
marriage and the home. When a petition was circulated to 
allow a married woman to control her own earnings, a member 
of the New York Legislature declared that to pass the bill would 
be to do away with Christian marriage, and erect on its ruins a 
sort of legalized adultery, But love, marriage and the home 
have hitherto survived every change in the direction of juster 
laws, and will survive yet others. Some day we shall realize 
the truth of Charles Kingsley’s words: 7 

“Wherever husband and wife are really happy together, it is 
by ignoring and despising, not by asserting, the subordination 
of woman to man which they hold in theory.” 

A. S. B. 


LED BY THREE WIDOWS 


The extreme nonsense that a prominent man can talk on 
the woman question was exemplified afresh the other day by 
Mayor Gaynor, of New York. He said, if correctly reported, that 
the cause of militancy in England was the surplus of women, 
and that when a woman became violent in her campaign for 
the ballot, it was for want of a husband. On that principle, 
the suffrage movement ought to be militant and rampant in the 
Eastern States of the Union, and non-existent in the far west; 
whereas it is perfectly peaceful in the east, and needless, be- 
cause wholly triumphant, on the Pacific coast. 

The folly of Mayor Gaynor’s theory is proved by the fact 
that the three main divisions of the suffrage host in England— 
non-militant, mildly militant and intensely militant—are led by 
three gray-haired widows, all of whom were devoted wives. 

The National Union of Women's Suffrage Societies, the great 
non-militant organization, has for its president Mrs. Millicent 
Garrettt Faweett, who for so many years was eyes and hands to 
Henry Faweett, the blind Postmaster General of England. 

“Eh, to think that he can never see her, and she so bonnie!” 
said an old woman who had observed the great affection exiat- 
ing betWeen them. Their daughter, Philippa, at the Oxford ex- 
aminations took rank “above the senior wrangler.” 

Mrs. Charlotte Despard, the widow of another distinguished 
man, is President of the Women's Freedom League. Wherever 
she and her husband were stationed, her good influence, it is 
said, was marked. For many years past she has devoted herself 
to philanthropic work among the London poor, by whom she is 
adored. Mrs. Despard has been called the Jane Addams of Eng- 
land. The Women’s Freedom League ig mildly militant. It 
has devised many novel and ingenious tacties, but refrains on 
principle from harming either persons or property. 

The redoubtable Mrs. Pankhurst herself is a widow with|@ 
four grown-up children. Her first public work was done in 
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“BOOST FOR TWO THOUSAND” 


Western States Raise Funds for Campaign by Enter- 
prising Schemes—Opportunity Open to Every State 
Association and Every League 








Mrs. Ada Schafer, Nebraska's State Chairman of the Wom- 
an's Journal Committee, has just sent us excellent proof of her 
State’s enterprise. The keynote is the motto, “Boost for two 
thousand subscriptions.” It is in the form of a subscription 
blank, and one side reads as follows: 


Subscribe for the Woman's Journal 
One dollar per year. 

Concise and inexpensive information on the most 
discussed question of the day. 

Keep in touch with the world movement for the en- 
franchisement of women. 

An Inspiration and Help to Every Suffragist. 

Boost for Two Thousand Subscriptions. One-third 
goes into State fund, if sent through Journal Chairman, 

(Fill ont blank on other side.) 


Mrs. Schafer says: “We seatter these all over Nebraska 
How do you like them?” .The plan is already in operation, for 
the letter which brought the blank also brought a check for $10 
and ten new subscriptions. 

Nebraska has purchase’ a Share of Woman's Journal stock, 
and the State President, Mrs. Draper Smith, kas sent in a check 
for $100 and a fine cheering letter. 


Miss Anne Martin, President of the Nevada Equal Fran- 
chise Society, has written to the president of each county branch 
in her State as follows: 

“The Woman's Journal has staunchly supported the Nevada 
campaign, and will continue to do so, just as it has unselfishly 
ard staunchly fought the battle of woman suffrage in the United 
States for years. We must give as well as receive in onr Neyada 
suffrage work, in order to attain a broad-minded and generous 
attitude of service in the woman’s cause. By no means can we 
better win this reciprocal spirit of service than by staunchly 
supporting the Journal, which has fought for us. Our plan is 
to pay for the $100 share by apportioning it among the counties 
Several Nevada counties or auxiliary organizations have already 
promised to send in $10 each to help pay for this share. We 
ask every Nevada county to help. Will you send in $10 as soon 
as possible, to be applied on The Woman's Journal share? If 
more than ten counties or auxiliary organizations respond with 
$10, then an equal amount will be apportioned pro rata among 
the organizations contributing, and the balance will be left in 
the State Treasury, where it is much needed, 

“The amount paid toward the share of each Nevada organi- 
zation will be endorsed on the certificate, which will be held in 
trust as the property of the Nevada Equal Franchise Society. 
“In addition to co-operating with us for the purchase of 
the Woman's Journal share, let me urge upon you the great 
importance of increasing The Woman’s Journal circulation 
throughout the country. There is no better organ for suffrage 
propaganda, for educating to win in Nevada, than The Woman's 
Journal. We suggest that you appoint a Woman's Journal see- 
retary to secure subscriptions at $1 each throughout the county, 
and that these subscriptions be sent in to Mrs. C. A. Richardson, 
our State Woman's Journal secretary, 242 West Fourth Street, 
Reno.” 


Now for a short look ahead. During June, July, August, and 
September business is likely to “slump.” It may tax our re- 
sourcefulness to maintain’ a good circulation and a normal in- 
come during the summer. We know, however, that there is no 
“dull season” in suffrage work. Will you, therefore, see that 
papers are sold and subscriptions taken all summer at all suf- 
frage meetings where you have influence? There are small tasks 
and large tasks to be done. Please do not be afraid to give your 
mite or do your little; every single subscription counts, and 
every single paper sold helps toward the goal 

Watch this space. Agnes EF. Ryan 


IS IT COINCIDENCE? 


For more than six years Mrs, Pankhurst and her associates 
have beeen militant. Over and over again the most sensational 


despatches have been sent to the United States, asserting that 
they were endangering human life, that on this, that and the 
other oceasion they had laid plans to bring about a frightful 
catastrophe, which was only averted by the merest accident 
Continually, “The headlines shriek,” and the American public 
gets the impression that the women have killed a number of in- 
nocent people already, and that any day we may hear of a holo- 
ecaust. Yet in all these years they have neither killed nor se- 
riously hurt any human being. 


A famous Frenchman, asked why he did not share the athe 
sm so fashionable in his day, answered, in substance, “Suppose 


you were playing dice, playing not in a gambling den, but in 


he best house in Paris. Suppose your antagonist cast the 
highest number possible—cast it not once, twice, or three times, 
sut perpetually. There could be but one conclusion. No matter 
10oW respectable the place, you would say, ‘These dice are loaded.’ 


ooking at the orderly processes aud the many nice adjustments 


of the natural world, which repeat themselves perpetually, you 
attribute them to chance. To me it seems evident that Nature's 


dice are loaded.” 


An indefinite number of repetitions eliminates the theory of 


coincidence. With “outrages” occurring daily; with “bombs” dis 


overed in all sorts of plates, north, south, east and west, still 
fter years of militancy, not a single death can be laid at the 


militants’ door, while several of them have lost their own lives. 


t is clear that these scores of alleged hairbreadth escapes are 
ot merely accidental coincidences. The only rational inference 


is that the militants are telling the truth when they say that 


ago. 





mable worth to the women of England. 

If Mayor Gaynor’s guess at the cause of suffrage zeal were 
correct, all these women would have been cured of it many years 
But his diagnosis is both shallow and coarse. 


A. 8. B. 


they mean to respect human life. It looks from this distance 





as if they had planned with much ingenuity to cause the police 
and the government the largest possible amount of alarm at 
the cost of the smallest possible amount of danger, except to 


inanimate objects A. 8S. B. 
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FOREIBLE FEEDING 
ENDANGERS LIFE 


Non-Militant ‘Suffragists ‘Protest 
Horrible Practice of Officials 
in English Prisons 


Some American papers are trying to 
with militancy be 
attended a meeting 
held in London to protest against 
forcible feeding. Mrs. Catt 
“flocked” with the non-militants, 
not with the militants, but in England 
the indignation against feed- 
ing is and is shared by 
suffragists of all kinds. The 
was not a W. S. P .I 
Those who have publicly 


connect Mrs. Catt 


cause she lately 
has ‘al- 


ways 


forcible 
very strong, 

protest 
’. affair. 
protested 


meeting 


include not only the Bishop of Lincoln 


but Sir Victor Horsley, Dr. Mansell 
Moullin, vice-president of the Royal 
College of Surgeons, and a long list of 
distinguished doctors. The Home 
Secretary said that some doctors had 
written to him in defence of forcible 
feeding, but that he could not give 
their names, becanse it might hurt 
their practice! 

The cheerful belief prevalent in 
America that forcible feeding is 
neither painful nor dangerous has 


been thoroughly exploded in England 
undergone it 
More 


several male prisoners (not suf 


Too many persons have 


and afterwards described it. 


over, 


fragists) have died of it; Lady Con 


stance Lytton and some other less dis 


tinguished women have never got 


back their health since they were sub 


jected to it :and about a year ag 
suffragist, had 
health athlete, 


driven insane after a few weeks of it. 


.oO one 


man, a who been in 


perfeet and an was 


Ile had broken a few panes of glass 
demonstration \t his 
why he did it, he 
had 


wanted 


as a political 
asked 
that he 


and he 


trial, being 


answered several little 


daugbters, them to 


have as good a chance in life as the 
boys. tHlis wife was not allowed to 
have their own physician see him in 
prison, As in the case of Miss Zelie 
Mmerson, the prison authorities con 
tinned to assert up to the last mo 
ment that he was in good health. Then 
they suddenly informed his wife that 
they had sent him to a pauper lunatic 


asylum, though his friends were able 


and willing to care for him. The case 


aroused much indignation, and the 
lies told on this and other occasions 
were roundly scored at the protest 
meeting 

One object of passing the Cat and 
Mouse bill was to enable the govern 
ment to avoid the odittm of resorting 
to forcible feeding in the case of peo 
ple who have too many friends to 
make it safe. Mrs. Pankhurst, for in 
stance, was allowed to fast nine days 


but was not fed by foree—not out of 


consideration for her, but because 


“the Home Secretary would be criti 
cised,” as Mr. McKenna said when it 
was suggested that he would better 
let the hunger strikers die. 


SCORNS TAXATION 
WITHOUT BALLOT 


Mrs. Squire Promptly Returns 
Tax Schedule Adorned with 
“Votes for Women” Stamp 


Mrs. 


turned to 


Squire of Chicago has re 
the 
sent to her 


elle 
schedule 
to be 


the assessors 


of personal property 


filled out, with the words—‘Votes for 
Women. No Vote, No Tax’’—stamped 
upon it in many places. Instead of 
giving a list of her property, she gives 
the assessors “a little lesson in his 
tory,” reminding them that the Decla 


ration of Independence and the Revo 


lutionary War grew out of “a trifling 


SUFFRAGE. FOE 


Vicious Interests are Aroused 
Against Way in Which West- 
ern Women Vote 


Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt has a 
head so sagacious that everything she 
writes is worthy careful consideration. 
In the Woman Voter for May, she 
gives her opinion ‘as to the chief en- 
emy and obstacle to the equal suffrage 
movement at the present day. Mrs. 
Catt says: 

Woman suffrage in operation never 
strengthen the faith of its 
and at the same time the 
of its foes. When, by the aid 
of the votes of women,” some bene- 
ficent law becomes established, or an 
is enforced with new energy, 


fails to 
friends, 
activity 


old law 


the believers in the moral uplift of 
society become enthusiastic support- 
ers of “the further extension of suf- 
frage to women.” The same results 
arouse to bitter enmity and relentless 
fury every political crook, every 
dealer in immorality, every class 


which lives on direct or indirect 
profits of vice. 

Good Fruit on Pacific Coast 
Woman suffrage on the Pacific 
Coast has already borne fruit in leg- 
islation and enforcement of law which 
shoula rejoice the soul of every mor- 
alist in the land. The results ought to 
convert every decent man and woman, 
every citizen honestly in favor of good 
government. Yet I am confident that 
results are largely responsible 
for the tremendous outpouring of 
money and the lively activity of the 
dealers to defeat the woman 
amendment in Michigan. 

Vampires Stirred to Fury 
It was not long after the women 
had the vote in the State of Washing- 
that they invoked the power of 
the recall upon the Mayors of Seat- 
tle and Tacoma, This step was taken 
because of the well-known collusion 
of these men with the evils of those 
cities. At the following municipal 
the friends of Mayor Gill of 
re-nominated him for Mayor, 
and again the women, together with 
the decent men of Seattle, voted 
him down. The good people of our 
country were jubilant, the press com- 
plimentary, and woman suffrage con- 
verts numerous. It seemed a distinct 


these 


liquor 
suffrage 


ton 


election, 
Seattle 


MRS. CATT ON 


united friends of vice think? What 
did San Francisco’s majority think? 
Are they pleased with woman suf- 
frage? Not they. 

Minimum Wage in Oregon 

Meanwhile in Oregon, the minimum- 
wage bill for women, which had the 
support of the women voters of that 
State, has become a law. No one 
thinks that such legislation will be 
sufficient to eliminate the white slave 
traffic, but any student of social prob- 
lems knows that it is a step in the 
right direction, 

Right Wins in Three States 

These decided results from the 
votes of women in all three Pacific 
coast States have not been unnoted by 
thousands of men whose profits direct- 
ly or indirectly are derived from the 
underworld. These men turned to 
check the “further extension of suf- 
frage to women.” It was a natural 
move in their own self-protection. 

Money Poured into Michigan 

All along the line the warning was 
seit to Michigan, and out poured the 
money. The bad man never forgets 
his interests; he is always “on the 
job.” So the suffrage for the women 
of that State was deferred, and large- 
ly because the new women voters of 
the Pacific States had voted so inde- 
pendently and so intelligently. 

To be sure, there were ladies in 
Michigan and those who went there 
from New York and other States to 
work against the “further extension of 
suffrage to women.” The remark of 
Harriet Taylor Upton of Ohio after 
the defeat in that State applies to 
Michigan: “The women anti-suffra- 
gists had no more to do with our de- 
feat than a lady-bug on the track has 
with a wrecked train.” 

Real Enemy Is Vice Trust 

That there are respectable men 
and women who oppose the suffrage 
is natural. Their prototypes opposed 
in turn education, professions, public 
office, public speech and organization 
for women. They accepted each ad- 
vance when won and then set them- 
selves against the next proposal. 
Their future prototypes will accept the 
vote and go against the next step. 
That goes without saying. But the 
real enemy of our cause is the s0- 
called Vice Trust, now thoroughly 
aroused and alarmed. 

Underworld and Overworld Unite 


to do 





advantage won for our cause; but 
what of the defeated party, the com- 
mercialized vice routed out, the disap- 
pointed vampires who fatten on the 
weaknesses of their fellow men and} 
They didn't like woman suf-' 
frage; and they resolved as ardently | 
as the Lady Antis to prevent any, 


women? 


For some time there has been a 
great agitation on the question of the' 
white slave traffic in Californta. One! 
had been recalled because the! 
policy of his administration upheld! 
the vice of that city. The new ad- 
ministration attempted to enforce the 
law. The public dance halls, always 
favorable recruiting stations for the 
white slave traffic, were put under 
such strict surveillance that many. 
keepers were forced to leave the city.; 
An attempt was made by the united| 
evils of Los Angeles a year ago to re- 
call the Council, but it was sustained 
by a vote of three to one. 


Mayor 


Tool of Gamblers Retired 

Last November I found the women 
of San Francisco working hard to de- 
feat Eddie I. Wolfe, who had been 
State Senator for twenty years, and 
who had always been the serviceable 
tool of the liquor and gambling inter- 
By the aid of the women’s vote 
retired. Edwin Grant, who 
introduced a bill to es- 


ests. 
he was 
replaced him, 


fax on tea,” which the American col- 

onists refused to pay, because it was tablish the now famous Iowa law, the 
: : : st string active e e 
imposed without their consent, She most stringent and effective measur 


tells the assessors that so long as the 


State of Illinois persists in classifying 


her “as immature and 


except on pay day,” she will not volun 


irresponsible 


yet devised for the control of the so- 
cial evil. It became a law. 
Red-Light Bill Stirs-Anger 
As should be expected, the repre- 


, , sentatives of those portions of the 
tarily pay any tax. She makes some] _ : 4 - 
: é State, including Los Angeles, which 
pungent remarks about taxation with- cae 
gave heavy majorities two years ago 


out representation and adds: 


“These are uncomfortable truths, no 
doubt, but so long as girls are allowed | St 
they will 


history and logic, 
like 


litical feast 


to study 
appear 3anquo’s ghost at the po- 


until justice reigns.’ 


Mor woman suffrage, supported this at- 
tack upon the immoralities of the 
ate. San Francisco, world famous 
for its iniquities, cast a huge majority 
j against woman suffrage two years. 
lago, as it did in the camapign of 1896, ; 





It has a vast machine, perfectly or- 
ganized, never idle, and greased by 
thousands of dollars taken in over the 
bars, tossed from the gambling table 
and won by prostitutes. This Under- 
world has taken up its cudgels to de- 
fend the ambitions and hopes of the 
society opposed to “the surther ex- 
tension of suffrage to women.” The 


‘further extension of suffrage” to Underworld, bereft of every moral 
women. | sense, and the smugly self-satisfied, 
White Slave Traffic Opposed |highly respectable Overworld have 


,formed a partnership and work to the 
,Same end. 
| Time will do its perfect work, The 
‘votes of the women of the Pacific 
| Coast may lose Michigan in 1913, but 
{their work will win not one, but every 
1 State in the Union ere many years. 
Keep on, brave women of the West! 
| Awake, brave women of the East! 
| Are you on the side of the Powers of 
|Light or the Powers of Darkness? 
{The Right needs you, Gird on your 
armor, for the battle calls! 


The Woman Suffrage Party of Bos- 
ton held meetings Tuesday night at 
Columbus and Castle squares, and Sat- 
urday night in Ward 12. Mrs. Maud 
Wood Park and Mrs. Glendower Evans 
spoke, 


Three non-militant English suffra- 
gists, Mrs. Philip Snowden, Beatrice 
Forbes Robertson and Miss Helen 
M. Sturge of Bristol, have been 
speaking in and near Philadelphia 
during the past few days. They have 
emphasized the fact that the vast ma- 
jority of English suffragists are 
peaceful, and that those who have be- 
come militant have had extreme prov- 
ocation. 


Lavinia L. Dock, Honorary 
Secretary of the International Coun- 
leil of Nurses, writes to the Woman's 
Journal: “Because of the honor and 
‘devotion in which.I hold them, I want 
to go on record, for each individual 


Miss 





Mrs. Squire has made a like protest and its representatives cast a nearly , ‘counts a little, as an unshakable ad- 


for the last five years. 
dent of the No Vote 
of Illinois: 


She is Presi- 
Yo Tax League 
in this way, 
will be remedied. 


“solid vote in the Legislature against 
the Iowa bill. A victory was won in| 


> 


the sooner the injustice ' cided step was taken toward a higher 


order of morals. But what did. the 





herent of Mrs. Pankhurst and her fol- 
lowers. When future history lines us 


The more women protest be half of better government and a de-' up I want to be counted with those 


| 
who did not deny them in their hour 


of need.” 


GLEANINGS 


Migs Jessie. Woodrow Wilson will 
edit a department for girls in Good 
Housekeeping, beginning with the 
May issue. 





Rev. Dr: Antoinette L. B. Blackwell, 
the first woman to be ordained a min- 
ister, attained her 88th birthday on 
May 20. A large reception was given 
her at the home of her daughter, Mrs. 
S. T. Jones, in Elizabeth, N. J. The 
New York Tribune says she received 
hundreds of letters of congratulation. 


For the first time in the history of 
New York a woman opened a term of 
Supreme Court in Watertown, May 19. 
Miss Bertha McDonnell, deputy clerk 
of Jefferson County, performed the du- 
ties which ordinarily fall to the court 
crier. Miss McDonnell was pressed in- 
to service in his absence, and per- 
formed her duties well. 

—_—_ 
Dr. Wm. F. Waugh, of Dean Ben- 
nett Medical College, chief physician 
of Jefferson Park Hospiial, Chicago, 
is reported as expressing some sing- 
ularly archaic opinions, such as that 
wives need to be beaten, that they 
like it, and that if a man's wife is 
unfaithful the proper thing for him 
to do is to kill her. 





The Booth-Startup bill, enacted by 
the Utah Legislature, patterned after 
the famous lowa Red Light Injunction 
and Abatement law, simply places hu- 
man welfare on a par with property 
interests, by giving protection by com- 
mon law injunction from the vice evil 
in a community. Wherever this 
method has been tried it has been ef- 
fective-—Union Signal. 


Prof. Sargent of the University of 


Chicago is reported as saying that 
fads of dress are largely responsible 


for the increased cost of living, and 
that he should like to see American 
women imitate the Chinese by estab- 
lishing a style and sticking to it. His 
critics that styles were fickle 
before prices went up and that econo- 
mizing on clothes does not make food 
cheaper. 


reply 





At the Mothers’ Congress just held 
in Boston, the statement was made 
that the 300,000 deaths annually of 
babies under a year old were due main- 
ly to the ignorance of mothers. Miss 
Julia C. Lathrop, as reported in the 
press, denied this. She thought a still 
more fruitful source of infant mortal- 
ity was to be found in the unwhole- 
some conditions surrounding mother 
and child. 


The annual State Conventien of the 
Massachusetts W. S. A. will be held 
May 27 and 28 at 585 Boylston street, 
Boston. The business meeting comes 
at 10.30 a, m. on the 27th. The officers 
are particularly anxious to have the 
individual members present, as many 
matters of importance will be dis- 
cussed. Individual members of the 
leagues are also invited in addition to 
the delegates. 


The Evening Meeting of the Conven- 
tion of the Massachusetts W. S. A. 
will be held at Court Hall, 200 Hunt- 
ington Avenue, Boston, next Tuesday 
at 8 P. M. Charades will be given by 
several of the Leagues. One feature 
of especial interest will be a reading 
by Mrs. Miriam O'Leary Collins. It is 
always a treat to hear Mrs. Collins, 
and this opportunity will be warmly 
welcomed by suffragists and their 
friends. A small admission of 25 
cents will be charged. 


A Woman Suffrage Directory will 
son be published in Ned York by Ann 
Dowling. It will contain a history of 
suffrage organization; biographies and 
photographs of leading suffragists; 
names and addresses of speakers and 
organizers; lists of members and local 
associations throughout New York 
State; and advertisements of all 
kinds. Registry blanks and advertise- 
ments should be sent to the Directory 
at the Headquarters of the New York 
State W. S. A., 180 Madison Avenue, 
New York City. 


Ohio has a law limiting women’s 
hours in many industries to ten a day 
or fifty a week, but it expressly pro- 
vides that 
hours of labor shall apply 
neries or establishments engaged in 





“no restriction as to the. 
to can-} 


preparing for use perishable goods.” 
The health of the perishable womey 
is not considered. In the Legislature 
that has just-adjourned, a strong er. 
fort was made to secure an eight-hour 
law, but it failed. 





Suffrage stores, which have proved 
popular and profitable in New York 
and elsewhere, are to be tried in q 
number of other places, including 
Philadelphia. It would be a _ good 
idea for every Suffrage Headquarters 
to have a sales section, where any 
thing contributed by friends might 
be on sale, from jellies and preserves 
up and down. 


The Montclair (N. J.) 
frage held held its annual 
meeting recently in a crowded hall. 
General Rosalie Jones and Mrs. Helen 
Ring Robinson spoke. The following 
officers were elected: President, Mrs, 
G. G. Scott; vice-president, Miss Alice 
Parsons; treasurer, Mrs. Arthur 
Hunter; corresponding secretary, Miss 
Rose; recording secretary, Miss Cass. 
andre Kinsman. 


“qual Surf. 
League 


Miss Sylvia Pankhurst in a recent 
article in the New York Times, gives 
it as her opinion that there is no occa- 
sion for American women to become 
militant. She explains the peculiar 
system of party government in Ene- 
land which keeps woman suffrage 
from passing, although it has had a 
majority of professed friends in every 
House of Commons for the last 4% 
years, and shows how this has driven 
a section of the women to militancy as 
a last resort. 


Equal Suffrage So- 
of Champaign and Urbana, Ill. 
is just a year old and can congratu- 


The 
ciety 


Twin City 


late itself on being a firmly estab- 
lished organization. It numbers 
among its members both men and 


women from the two towns and from 
the university. To Mrs. Nora Dun- 
lap, the president, and to Mrs. Stella 
Bogart, chairman of the program 
committee, belongs the credit for the 
society’s successful existence 
the past year. 


during 


A department of moral and humane 
education will be a feature of the six 
weeks’ summer term in the sitate 
Teachers’ College at Greeley, Colo 
rado, y+ ©. o. Sas 








“PORGET-ME-NOT “SILVER RING 50¢ 


OIRECT FROM MANUFACTURERS MANO MACE 
FINE SUVER WESTERLING DAINTY FILIGREE 
WORTW 6249 CUAAANTELD, NEVER TAAN/SHES 
Money REFUNDED If UNSATISFACTOR 
STATE 3126 NO STAMPS 
S 
New Creation Jewelry Mis. Sitverard Rh 
stone Ber pins Barrettes Shoe Buck 


BunTEN Co. Ring Dept, 83 Spring St.. NewYorx. NY 


toa, La Valve 


LADIES, WE 
REQUEST YOUR 
mp ATTENTION 
THE IDEAL SHIRTWAIST BELT 


has no metal prengs to tear or rust; 10 
elastic; adjustable; washable; keeps the 
waist neat and trim; will last a life time. 
The Ideal Always the Best. Price Me post- 
paid, for limited time. Send waist meas 
ure and this “ad” with order, and receive 
usefal Tlousehold article free. Agents 
Wanted on this and Other Articles. Haines 
& Lex Co., Forrest Bldg., Philadelphia, I's 


HER FORTUNE IN SILK STOCKINGS 

I had been worried almost to death by 
debt, and am so thankful to be free, that! 
want to tell others how I succeeded. 
heard of a woman making $8.00 per day 
selling Silk Stockings and decided to try 
the business. I have cleared as much 43 
$26.00 in one da and believe any person 
who will try can do as well. You can 
sell Hosiery to every family. I sell most 
ly to gentlemen,—they always buy a box. 
It is astunishing the number of boxes you 
can sell in a week. If you need money 
write the Regina Husiery Company, 704K, 
Keystone Bank Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa 
They will start you in business; you 
don’t have to canvass. I am writing for 











the benefit of progressive people, who 
want to make money. Elizabeth Car- 
michael. 





"e Wo oman's Journal Readers 


We beg to announce that we are pr 
ors of many well known publications, amon; 
them ‘‘ Zhe Woman's Journal."’ If you havé 
booklet, a magazine or 2 book send i) 2!ong 
per day and nigh 
E. L. Grimes Comenrt® 
aa Prari Si. Boston, Mass 
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five cents and 
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CEMENT 


for repairing China, Glassware, Furl 
ture, Meerschaum, Vases, Books, Leatl- 
er Belting and Tipping -Billiar1 Cues 
Also Rubber and Leather Cement. Al! 
three kinds, 10¢ and 5c. per bottle 
from your dealer or*by mail. We 
pack Hamilton coupons. 


MAJOR MFG. CO. 
A. MAJOR, . President, 
461 Pearl St. New York City: 
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A week ago the. British House of 
commons threw out by a majority of 
y7 a bill to give women the vote. 
That's a nasty blow for the woman 
suffragists,” you say, “and will teach 
the militants a much-needed lesson. 

yes, but what if the woman suffra- 
gists Who are thoroughly in earnest, 
including the militants, are chuckling 
over the result? Of course, they 
ought to be in floods of tears mourn- 
ing the infidelity of men and the 
wrongs of women, Only they aren't! 

You can’t make it out. “Do they 
want the vote or do they not?” you 
“If they do, then they ought to 
ye grieved and worried and de- 
spondent. If they don’t and are only 
t for notoriety, well then!” 

One of the Rank and File 
You are puzzled. The second ex- 
planation is certainly the easier, but 
it doesn't somehow fit in with all that 
von have heard about prison and 
hunger striking and forcible feeding. 
Some of the English papers have re- 
cently contained an account of a wom- 
an (just one of the rank and file, 
whose name will be forgotten in his- 
tory) Who has just been released from 
prison after seven weeks; during the 
whole time she refused food; twice a 
day wardresses and doctors entered 
her cell, seized and held her, forced 
open her mouth with a steel gag, and 
against her resistance poured food in- 
to her stomach; some of her front 
teeth have been broken as a result, 
and she may have to go back to 
prison under the “Cat and Mouse” 
vill, That is rather a big price to pay, 
is it not, for a notoriety which she 
certainly will never get? And then 
there are those English women whom 
you yourself have met, and whom you 
know to be in earnest. 
may be, that they have never been to 
prison, and they may be in floods of 
tears now, But—well—things are not 
what they used to be in the good old 
jays When women were women, and 
did what women always had done, and 
wied When we men did not give them 
What we thought was not good for 
them! § , 

Delicious Shanf Fight 

But why are women chuckling to 
day, against all the rules of common 
selse? The fact is that they are 
quietly laughing at the men of my 
country, and particularly at the men 
inthe House of Commons. “You dear 
fascinating babies,’ they say to us, 

do you really think you are going to 
stop us getting what we want by de- 
feating a mock bill after a delicious 
mock fight? Never since we guided 
your infant hands to fire off your won- 
derful cannon, that were compounded 
of cardboard and paste and elastic, 
and then let you win (because other- 
wise you would have cried), have you 
lone anything half so engaging, half 
80 supremely ridiculous! And we 
really would shed tears about it, to 
please you, only you know you are 
supposed to be grown up now. Be- 
sides, we are in earnest, and so we 
have got to let you learn tne real 
truth.” 

You are more mystified than ever. 
‘Do they or do they not want the 
‘ole?’ you ask again. 

Why They Want Votes 

Let me try to explain. They do 
Want the vote, and want it very badly. 
They want it for itself, because of the 
hallmark of equality which it confers. 
They want i for what it will do for 
themselves, because they realize that 
ten have not understood the prob- 
lems of women, and have not made 
laws for women which are either fair 
suitable. They want it for what it 
“ill enable them to do for children, 
‘Md for men, and for the country as 
‘Whole. They see that, while men 
have made marvellous progress dur- 
"8 the last century in machinery 
‘Md invention and in business or- 
Satization, the human side of 
gress has been lamentably neglect- 
” and they know that women under- 
“\ this side better than men, and 
+ bring abotft far-reaching reforms 

N they get the power to do so. 
Women Bound to Win 
But the feature of the present sit- 
“- is that women not only want 
tim ylamentary vote and all that 
egy but are quite determined to 
_ t. -And whether some influen- 
men in the country are opposed 
doesn’t really make the least dif- 


say. 
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It is true, { 


ference, except to the nature of the 
struggle and how long it will take to 
win the victory. As to the defeat of 
the recent bill in‘ the House of Com- 
mons, anyone who knows anything 
about the working of the British Par- 
liamentary machine—and the women 
who are fighting for the vote have 
learned a wonderful lot about it late- 
ly, more even than some of us who 
are enfranchised citizens—knows how 
beautifully it was all arranged before- 
hand. The first thing was the produc- 
tion of a mock bill, What women are 
asking for is that the sex barrier in 
the franchise laws should be swept 
away; that, in view of the fact that 
certain qualifications are necessary to 
enable a man to become a voter, the 
same qualifications should enfranchise 
women, That proposition is both logi- 
cal and moderate, and resolutions in 
its favor have been passed by nearly 
all the local elected bodies through- 
out the United Kingdom. So an alto- 
gether different bill was prepared, one 
to give a “fancy” franchise to women 
on a different principle altogether. 
No one had asked for this fancy fran- 
chise; no one wanted it; no one real- 
ly supported it; that is why it was 
chosen. ‘Then there was the mock de- 
bate, in which the most prominent 
supporters of woman suffrage in the 
Cabinet, “by arrangement with Mr 
Asquith,’ refrained from speaking, 
Then there was the mock division, in 
which Mr. Balfour and most of the 
Unionist supporters of woman _ suf- 
frage abstained from voting because 
of the terms of the mock bill, and 
when 55 of the official Irish party un- 
der John Redmond, 30 of whom were 
pledged to support woman suffrage, 
voted against it to please Asquith. 
Victory Will Be Momentous 

And the reason women are laughing 
today is because they know that the 
tremendous struggle which lies be- 
fore them will make the final victory 
all the more important. Had men 
given women the vote as an act of 
justice seven years ago, it might have 
been comparatively little used. Had 
they yielded to the demand put for- 
ward today, it might not have affected 
many other countries beside our own. 
But if women take the vote as the re- 
sult of a further period of fierce con- 
flict, then that victory will bear fruit 
in every part of the civilized world. 





Mrs. Flora McD. Denison, president 
of the Canadian Suffrage Asociation, 
was guest of honor at a_ reception 
given by officers of the New York 
State W. S. A. at Headquarters on 
May 11. Mrs. Denison was on het 
way to Budapest. Another honored 
guest was Senator Helen Ring Robin- 
son of Colorado. 





“Which of the Three National 
Parties Is Doing the Most for Wo- 
man?” was the subject of a debate 
Tuesday evening at Lorimer Hall, Bos- 
tion, under the auspices of the Massa- 
chusetts Women’s Progressive Party 
Club. The speakers were:* Frank J. 
Donahue, Secretary of the Common- 
wealth, for the Democratic party; Ex- 
Representative James F. Cavanagh 
for the Republicans and Wendell Phil- 
lips Thore for the Progressive party. 





“We are looking forward to some 
encouraging work for our first year,” 
writes Mrs. A. B. Singletary, presi- 
dent of the new Equal Suffrage 
League at Baton Rouge, La. The 
‘eague was organized temporarfy last 
March, and at a recent meeting 
elected as officers: President, Mrs. A. 
B. Singletary; vice-president, Miss 
Nella Spyker; secretary, Mrs. An- 
thony Doherty, Jr.; treasurer, Miss 


Alma Sabourin. The Hatch Hotel has’ 


been offered free of charge for a per- 


manent meeting place and has been 
accepted. 





Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt plans to 
open in New York a training school 
for suffrage workers, with classes in 
constitutional history; in parliament- 
ary usage; in composing and deliver- 
ing suffrage speeches. The course 
Will close with practical field work, 
conducted by Mrs. Catt herself. She 
expects to gain thus from 25 to 50 
trained workers. The school will begin 
the last of August and last one month. 
Mrs. Catt will then tour the State 
collecting data and consulting with 
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CAMPAIGN CLOSES - | 
IN CONNECTICUT 
ere on" | 


Work in Sixteen Cities Has Been 
Thoroughly Conducted—Some 
New Methods 





The long campaign which has been 
going on in Connecticut since Jan. 17; 
is this week drawing to a close, writes | 
Mrs. Annie G. Porritt. When first 
projected the plan was that it should 
include ten cities, a week to be spent 
in each. Later the campaign was 
lengthened by the addition of weeks 
in Bridgeport, Hartford and Meriden. 
The weeks in Bridgeport and Meriden 
were made possible by the co-opera- 
tion of the local Franchise League, 
and it was felt that it would be strong- 
ly advisable to have the campaign 
workers in Hartford for the week be- 
fore the hearings on suffrage at the 
Capitol in March. After the adverse 
vote on the amendment the announce- 
ment was made that the campaign 
would be continued five weeks more 
and carried into five new cities. This 
was made possible by the generous 
gift of $1,500 from a suffragist in New 
Haven. Another city was afterwards 
added by the help of a local resident. 
These additional six cities were Nor- 
wich, New London, Ansonia, Danbury, 
South Norwalk and Stamford. 
Miss Pierson Was Manager 

The work throughout has been un- 
der the management of Miss Emily 
Pierson, who has had the assistance of 
eight campaigners, some of them Con- 
necticut girls. 

Cost $500 Per City 

On going into a city Headquarters 
are opened and various exhibits dis- 
played—Consumers’ League and health 
and pure food exhibits; dolls’ house 
object lessons and stereopticon views 
are given at intervals, and also a 
voiceless speech and answers to objec- 
tions. Some of these are placed in 
store windews, where accommodation 
for them can be secured; others are 
kept at Headquarters. Meetings are 
held at intervals through the day at 
Headquarters, and a canvass of the 
town is made by personal calls. At 
the end of the week the work is wound 
up by a mass meeting. The average 
cost of the campaign is $500 a week; 
but the work done is so definite and 
so productive of results that it is 
easier to collect money in considerable 
sums than it is to get much smaller 
contributions | when asked for general 
expenses, and not for something which 
appeals to the imagination as does a 
well-worked suffrage campaign. 

Will Push Full Suffrage ° 

It must be two years before Connec 
ticut can be a campaign State, i. e., 
before a State amendment can have 
gone through its first constitutional 
step. It was of course a great disap 
pointment that the Legislature turned 
down the constitutional amendment. 
In Connecticut we are hampered by 
the fact that an amendment to the 
constitution goes only through the 
House of Representatives in the first 
year of its progress. In former years 
——even in 1911—the Suffragists pushed 
a bill for municipal suffrage as well 
as the constitutional amendment. This 
bill passed the Senate, and, had the 
women cared to push a similar bill 
this year, it might probably have gone 
through both houses. It is felt, how- 
ever, that it is much too late in the 
day for such half measures, and the 
C. W. S. A. concentrated all its forces 
on the constitutional amendment. It 
is the first time in recent years that 
the Lower House has had to pass on 
a constitutional amendment granting 
woman suffrage, and the conservative 
and even retrogressive character of 
the House of Representatives, which 
is elected on the basis of townships 
and not of population, made success 
at the first attempt unlikely. 


Must Go Into Towns 

The great need is to carry the cam- 
paign into the small towns—towns 
hwith often fewer than a _ hundred 
voters, whose representation at the; 
Capitol is equal to that of Hartford, 
New Haven or Bridgeport. Taking the | 
campaign into the smaller cities is of 
great use in this work, for each small 
city influences two, three or perhaps 
more of the outlying towns. 








workers, after which she will lay be- 
fore the State Convention of the New 
York W. S. A. a resume of her experi- 
ence and plans for the campaign. 











SUFFRAGE SUPPLIES 


The Illinois Equal Suffrage Association, Literature Department, 
Anna E, Blount, Chairman, offers for sale the following literature and 
sundries gotten out by the I. E. S. A. 


Per doz Per 100 Per 1000 

i eee ea ch aie Ok eae ound gale ed alle cen acs $0.25 $2.00 

Pencils (Votes for Women) ................ 50 2.75 25.00 

ny Sen a ec aan keweexeeewne 5 1.25 
(White and Gold, size of dime.) 

Buttons, (Equal Suffrage) .................. 10 75 5.00 


(Votes for Women) 
(in blue and yellow) 
(blue and white flags) 
(9 stars or 10 stars) 


Song, “Equality,” $0.25 per copy. By Uelena Bingham. 


Post Cards, “Why Not Let Mother Vote,” $0.25 per 100. 
Mother Goose, sets of 6, all different, $0.15 per set. 
Yellow, 1 cent apiece, $0.75 per 100, 
Lincoln, 1 cent apiece, $0.75 per 100. 


LEAFLETS 


Per 100 Per 1000 
Cree: COUN COND sie siskesnsaseces «c0accencss AS $1.25 
Address, Rev. D. J. McMahon (Green)....  .........00- 0.15 1.25 
ee ae 0.15 1.25 
Woman Doctor and the Ballot, A. bk. Blount, M.D. ..... O15 
Shall Men Vote (McCulloch).............cc02 cecccens O15 1.25 
Chicago Fable (McCulloch)..........% 120 cccccccccees O15 1.25 
UE ee ee ee “0.10 45 
EE Me oe ns tk ana glee wegen kee bo ath Teer eee | 75 
SE SN 5G cnc Cavern ReedseneiGbabek Kaede 0.10 15 
Per 100 
Present Status of Suffrage, Card, Vest Pocket size... 0.25 
BOOKLETS 
Mach Per 100 
Illinois Laws Concerning Women, McCulloch .......... 0.05 4.00 
Mayors of Five States, McCulloch........ ............ 0.05 28.00 
The Bible on Woman Voting, McCulloch ............ 2 for 5 3.00 
Guardianship ef Children, McCulloch.... ............ 0.05 4.00 
ee A ee ee 0.10 


(A Sex-Hygiene booklet for H. S. Children), 
ORDER FROM 
Illinois Equal Suffrage Association 
938 Fine Arts Building : : : Chicago, Ill, 











IMPORTANT NOTICE 


The Woman's Journal is pleased to announce that elub- 
bing arrangements have been made with “Life and Labor,” 
the magazine of The National Women’s Trade Union Lea- 
gue. 

Many of our readers realize the intimate connection he- 
tween woman's demand for the vote and her insistent claim 
for better industrial conditions. 

The Woman's Journal gives the suffrage news from all 
over the world and Life and Labor gives recent and authen- 
tic information on woman's industrial problems. The two 
papers, therefore, supplement each other admirably and to- 
gether will prove invaluable to suffragists everywhere. 


Reg. Subscription 


Se Price Per Yea Tovether 
% The Woman's Journal...$1.00 ¢ 
& Life and Labor.......... 1.00 91.50 
; $2.00 
¥ Send in vour order at once. 
Fes FLEET IROL LR ELAR ARLE IR CLLR OEE 














NEW LITERATURE 


ANYMAN-—A Onc-Act Play 

A modern morality play by Mary Katharine Reels Ten parts as fol 
lows: Two suffragists, three anti-suffragists, three village boys, two 
lovers. 

Price, postpaid, 5c each. 50c per dozen. $1.50 per hundred. 


AN ADDRESS BY JOSEPHINE PEABODY MARKS 


Good for propaganda. The sub-headings in this address are as follows: 
High Opinion of the Average Man, The Chief Burden of Man, Ballot is 
a Tool, Wants Vote for Son and Daughter, Suffrage Workers Dedicated 
Women, Not a Menace to Marriage, Motherhood the Basic Argument. 

4 $1.50 per hundred. 


Price, postpaid, 2c each. 20c per dozen. 

Popular Colored Flyer for wholesale distribution. Reprinted from “The 
Woman's Journal” and “Collier’s Weekly.” Shows organized opposition of 
liquor interests to equal suffrage. 


Price, postpaid, 1c each. Per 100,30 cts. Per 1,000, $2.00, express extra 


EQUAL SUFFRAGE MAP-—Size 6 x 634 inches 


Up-to-date and convincing. Just the thing to turn the scale in campaigns. 
2 cts. each. Per 100, $1.50. Postpaid per 100, $1.61. 


A TRUE STORY—By Carrie Chapman Catt 


This is the story of the little Chinese girl] who was made a slave. It Is 
reprinted from The Woman's Journal in response to hundreds of requests. 
Price, postpaid, 3 cts. each, or 2 for 5 cts, Per 100. $2.00 Postpaid per 
100, $2.17. 


THE LAND OF COUNTERPANE—A Postcard 


Reprinted from The Woman’s Journal of February 8. Just the thing to 
send as an “entering wedge.” 


Price, postpaid, 2 for 5 cts. Per 100, $1.50. Postpaid, $1.60. 


SUFFRAGE AND TEMPERANCE—By Alice Stone 
Blackwell 


The demand for literature on suffrage and temperance has been over- 
whelming, and this four-page pamphlet will fill a real need. It is just 
the thing to use in debates and speeches. 


Price, postpaid, 2 cts. each. Per 100, $1.00. 
— ORDER FROM - 


Massachusetts Woman Suffrage Assn. 
585 Boylston Street - - 


Postpaid, per 100, $1.08. 


Boston, Mass, 
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NOTED PEOPLE TO 
BE AT BUDAPEST 


List of Representatives Includes 
Names Known All Over the 
World 


The time of our International Con- 
gress approaching, we are glad to be 
able to give you good news about the 
prospects of its success, writes Resika 
Schwimmer of the Congress at Buda- 
pest in June. 

First of all some of the most distin- 
guished people are among those who 
have promised to be present. Besides 
Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt, Rev. Anna 
H. Shaw, and all those usually attend- 
ing the Congresses, there will be Mrs. 
Charlotte Perkins 


dams, Mrs. O. H. P. Belmont. Helen 


Gilman, Jane Ad-|denied or 





FIRST {ST ‘ROUND WON 
IN U. S. SENATE 


Equal Suffrage Victorious in Na- 
tional Committee with only 
One Dissenting Vote 





Last week, as was briefly reported 
in the last Woman's Journal, the U. 8. 
Senate Committee on Woman Suffrage 
voted almost unanimously in favor of 
submitting to the State Legislatures 
an amendment to the U. S. Constitu- 
tion enfranchising women. 

The amendment was proposed by 
Senator Chamberlain of Oregon, and 
reads as follows: 

“Section 1. The right of citizens of 
the United States to vote shall not be 
abridged by the United 
States or by any State on account of 


Loring Grenfell, the former State Su-| sex, 


perintendent of Public Instruction for 
Colorado, has been appointed a repre- 
sentative of her State. 
we shall also welcome Judge Ben B. 
Lindsey, who has never before visited 
Icurope. 

Among those who have not attended 
our previous Congresses are the Com 
tesse Emilia de Pardo Bazan, one of] ‘ 
Europe. 
Her novels, tending to show the un- 


ihe most famous women of 


satisfactory effect of the existing sys 

; ‘ mm * 
tem of education, received such public 
attention that several years ago she 


€ 


was invited by the Spanish Govern- 


From Colorado] enforce the provisions of this article. 


“Section 2. The Congress shall have 
power, by appropriate legislation, to 
Only One Dissented 


Five members of the committee, 


Senators Thomas of Colorado, Owen of 
Oklahoma, Sutherland of Utah, Jones 


of Washington and Clapp of Minne- 


sota, voted for the measure. Except 
Senators Owen and Clapp all these 


nen come from suffrage States. The 
mly member voting against it was 


Senator Catron of New Mexico. Sen- 


itors Ransdell of Louisiana, Hollis of 
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SPLENDID PARADE 
IN BALTIMORE 


Many Allegorical Floats to Ap- 
pear—Suffrage Play and Sena- 
torial Speeches to Follow 





Baltimore will have a big suffrage 

parade on May 31. Variety will be 
given by a number of floats: Poca- 
hontas and Indian maidens’ float, Co- 
lumbus and Isabella float, profession- 
al women's float, sweat-shop float, chil- 
dren's float, and various floats repre- 
senting the different counties. The 
first six equal suffrage States--Wyo- 
ming, Colorado, Idado, Utah, Wash- 
ington and California—will be repre- 
sented by flower trimmed golden 
chariots driven by laurel crowned suf- 
fragists. Oregon, Kansas, Arizona 
and Alaska will be represented by 
four standard bearers. A squad of 
horsewomen will represent the States 
where a suffrage bill has passed the 
Legislature and is ready to go to the 
voters—North and South Dakota, Mon- 
tana, Nevada, and Wisconsin. 
At the close of the parade Mrs. 
Christian Hemmick’s morality play 
which was-first performed in Wash- 
ington will be given in the Lyric The- 
atre, followed by addresses from Sen- 
ator Helen Ring Robinson of Color- 
ado, Senator Borah of Idaho and Rev. 
James Mythen of Baltimore. 


ment to fill a high office in the Spanish New Hampshire and Ashurst of Ari- | DIRECT INFL UENCE 


Board of Education. The Countess still 
holds this office. Hermann Bahr, the 
famous Austrian writer; Lawrence]! 
llousman, the English author who has 
done so much for woman suffrage; the 
Marchesa Elena  Lueifero, one of 
brilliant orators; Annie 
president of the Women 
Writers’ Suffrage League; Keir Har 
die, the English politician; Mrs. 
Charles Lees, Mayor of Oldham, Eng- 
lind, and Catharina von Rennes, the 
Netherlands’ 
conductor, are among the expected 


lialy’s most 


Flora Steel, 


famous composer and 
guests, and many governments are 
sending representatives. 

Among the facts proving how much 
interest the Congress has aroused in 
Hungary itself in addition to those al- 
ready mentioned in previous letters 
are the following: The Postmaster- 
General has promised to give a holiday 
to those women postoffice employees 
who wish to attend. An organtzation of 
women teachers has resolved to ask 
the authorities to grant women teach- 
ers leave of absence for the same pur- 
pose This request is supported by 
our Executive Committee 

In addition to the already mentioned 
appropriation ol 5,000 crowns from the 
City of Budapest, and 1,500 crowns 
from tbe Board of Trade, we lately re- 
ceived a further appropriation of 1,000 
crowns from the Board of Agriculture 

Among the excursions arranged 
there will be one enabling the visitors 
to study our State system for the care 
of children. As the Hungarian system 
is the best in Murope, it naturally 
arouses keen interest. The party will 
be led by Dr. Paul De Ruffy, the head 
of the State Department for the Care 
of Children. There will be full facil- 
ities for those taking part, and they 
will be received as guests by the mu- 
nicipal authorities of the cities visited 
for this 

We have invited all the consuls rep 


purpose 
resenting foreign countries in Buda- 
pest to take part in the Congress, and 
have already received from the Amer- 
ican consul a letter informing us of 
his intention to give a party for the 
American guests. 

The president of the National Coun- 
cil of Hungary, Countess Albert Ap- 
ponyi, has issued a cireiTar to all so- 
cieties belonging to the Hungarian 
Council, and to all National Councils 
affiliated to the I, C. W., asking them 
to take an interest and an active part 
in the Congress. 

Never before have so many illustri- 
ous visitors announced their intention 
of taking part in a Suffrage Congress 
as now. The proposal has been made 
that the visitors from the West should 
nieet at Berlin and come on to Hun- 
Efforts are be- 
ing made to carry this out. 


gary by special train. 


In answer to the anti argument that 
office holding by women would break 
up the home, a suffragist in Plain 
field, N. J., recently showed that in 
that town only one woman in each 
200 voters could hold office even if 
the offices were equally divided be- 


from the nine States where 


zona were not present at the meeting 


Senator Thomas will make the re- 
wrt to the Senate as early as possible. 


Hle is ready to make an earnest fight 
to get the amendment adopted. He 
will be supported by all the Senators 


women 
vote, and by a number of others, in- 
luding Senator Townsend of Michi- 


gan. 


Grows in Favor 
The chances are said to be growing 
that the amendment will be passed at 
the next session of Congress. It will 
be sharply debated and a hard fight 
But it is ad- 
mitted now that the woman suffrage 


will be made against it. 


question cannot be ignored or amend- 
ments defeated as easily as in the past. 
Of the 96 Senators, 18 are from suf 
frage States, and a number come from 
States where a suffrage amendment 
has passed one or both houses of the 
Legislature, and has a prospect of 
soon becoming a law. 

In addition, the progressive Republi- 
can Senators, whether from suffrage 
States or not, numbering Senators La 
Follette of Wisconsin, Cummins of 
lowa, Borah of Idaho and Townsend 
of Michigan, have openly supported 
the movement for several years, and 
the women can count on a scattering 
vote from- States where the question 
is now being seriously considered. 


NEBRASKA WILL 
UTILIZE SUMMER 


State Suffragists Urged -to Push 
Educational Work and Open- 
Air Meetings 





The summer season with its Chau- 
tauquas and other open-air meetings, | ‘ 
teachers’ institutes, picnics and auto- 
mobile tours, is an ideal time for 
pushing the educational work and in- 
teresting everybody in the suffrage 
‘ampaign. 

If you have not organized and been 
supplied with the free equal suffrage 
enrollment cards for lining up both 
men and women, send to Headquar- 
ters for them without delay, says the 
Nebraska Suffrage News. 

See that there is an attractive Suf- 
frage Headquarters, fully equipped 
with Votes for Women pennants, but- 
tons, stamps and literature, and in 
charge of an enthusiast, at every 
Chautauqua. Arrange for an address 
at the popular hour where possible. 
Interview all speakers and ask them 
to give our campaign a boost. 


Representative Powhatan S. Wren 
of the Arizona Legislature recently of- 
fered a memorial to Congress, asking 
that an equal suffrage amendment be 
submitted to the various State Legis- 
latures. He moved that it be hurried 
through to third reading under a sus- 
pension of the rules. Objection was 
made to such haste, however, and the 
memorial was referred to the commit- 





tween men and women. 


tee of the whole. 


RECALLS WELLER 


San Francisco Woman Votes In- 
telligently Yet Cannot Con- 
vince Her Husband 

The value of direct influence’ by 
means of the ballot is shown in the 
following letters from two women 
written after the Weller recall in San 
Francisco, which the women recently 
effected, 
“Your note received Sunday. I did 


The first one reads: 


not take George by the hand and lead 
him to the lecture on Weller, because 
he would not go. But I hied me to 
the polls on the eventful morning and 
cast my little vote in such a manner 
that he was recalled anyway. The 
Fenton family was divided. George 
said he didn’t think one man ought to 
be the ‘goat’; that he was in real- 
ity a better judge than most of the 
others, and that they had been pretty 
badly frightened any way, so that 


much good had been done. But we did 


it, didn’t we, honey?” 

This was the respouse: 

“Your little note just goes to show 
that the very best of men don't un- 
derstand always some of the needs 
and desires of women folk, and there- 
fore they did a very wise thing when 
they let us represent ourselves, and 
relieved us of the ‘burden’ of exerting 
indirect influence. 

“Of course George is. right about the 
other judges being as bad—probably— 
as Weller. (How could they be 
worse?) [ut the point is, they were 
not, just at that particular minute, 
caught and on trial, 

“When we catch a murderer or an 
embezzler or a highbinder, we don't 
wait till we catch them all before we 
do things to the one we've got. And 
the others would not stay very badly 
scared if we simply half tried to catch 
one now and then. And we have to 
have a few men to help us if we more 
than half try. 

“Also, Weller was no ‘goat.’ He was 
That the 
other judges may be reformed without 
having to be recalled is a side issue, 
a very desirable one. Much better 
than catching and recalling all of 
them. 


recalled on his own record. 


“If this logic is sound enough for 
the masculine mind, just pass it up to 
George, because at the next line-up we 
want him on our side.” 


The Wisconsin Senate has killed 
the joint guardianship bill. In Wis- 
consin as in most other States, a 
mother has no legal rights over her 
minor children so long as she lives 
with her husband. It took Massachu- 
setts suffragists 55 years to secure an 
equal guardianship law by “indirect 
influence.” In Colorado, the , first 
Legislature after women were en- 
franchised granted it. In California, 
the same law was sought in vain for 
many years, and now the first Legis- 
lature to meet after women were en- 


WOMEN ASK FOR | 
MUNICIPAL VOTE 
Omaha Suffragists Show Chart 


of Household’s Relation to 
City Government 











In presenting their arguments re- 
cently to the Omaha charter conven- 
tion asking that women should vote 
on municipal questions, the suffragists 
showed by a convincing. placard how 
closely related many of the branches 
of city government are to household 
affairs. 

Mrs. Draper Smith, State president, 
presented this illustrated argument to 
the doubting Thomases of the charter 
convention. The health department is 
so closely associated with the home 
that it becomes almost a woman's de- 
partment. It relates to sanitary 
conditions of the home, pure . milk, 
clean alleys, general healthiness of 
the city and various allied branches 
of sanitary and hygienic subjects. 
“Who is more interested than the 
mother in the matter of pure milk? 
Who can be more interested than the 
women in the sanitary conditions of 
the city’s homes? Who are more in- 
terested in the health of the schools 
and of the children?” are some of the 
questions asked. 

“Thousands of women in Omaha 
support themselves; they toil in fac- 
tories and stores as faithfully as men. 
They are producers the same as men. 
Why should they not have the same 
voice in making our municipal laws 
asked HW. F. Sarman of the 
Central Labor Union. 

John EK, Reagan asked Sarman it the 
inclusion of a woman suffrage plank 
would not imperil the entire charter; 
if many really in favor of it would 
not vote against it just to defeat suf- 
frage. 

“I think if an equal suffrage plank 
is included that, with the aid of the 
women, we will come a whole lot 
nearer indorsing the charter than 
without such provision,” retorted Sar- 
man, and the women applauded vigor- 
ously. 


as men?” 


” 


Questions by C, L. Champ of the 
charter commission brought out the 
fact that the Omaha Central Labor 
Union had indorsed woman suffrage 
with only two ‘dissenting votes. 

Miss Ida 8. Atkinson, Miss Abba 
Bowen, Anna IL, Peterson, Mrs. Har- 
riet Heller and the Rev. Frederick T. 
Rouse also spoke in favor, 


CALIFORNIA ANTI 
CHANGES MIND 


Says Corrupt Senator of Sixteen 
Years’ Standing is Dislodged 
by Women 


\ California woman writes in a 
private letter to National Suffrage 
Headquarters: 

“As to the way we women are vot- 
ing, let me tell you what we did in 
San Francisco at the November elec- 
tion. Mr. Eddie Wolfe had been State 
Senator sixteen years, in spite of de- 
termined efforts to defeat him by a 
band of good men, who worked un- 
ceasingly. They had about concluded 
it couldn't be done. When we women 
voted we made a house-to-house ean- 
vass of his territory (the largest sen- 
atorial district in San Francisco), and, 
simply on his public record and with- 
out indulging in unpleasant person- 
alities, defeated him, neminating a 
Progressive Democrat, our Republican 
candidate having been beaten In the 
primary election. The women in San 
Francisco have just defeated Judge 
Weller, again on his public record. 
We have made it our rule to elect or 
defeat candidates absolutely on their 
public records, without personal feel- 
ing. 

“I was not a worker for suffrage, 
but was one of those’ well-meaning 
but unthinking women who say, ‘My 
husband represents me!’ Now I 
know better; and, although my hus- 
band did not vote for suffrage,” he 
would now.” 


The Horace Mann school in New 
York, having outgrown its present 
quarters, has decided to separate the 
boys and girls, for convenience of 
vocational training. Some of the 
antis, hard up for ammunition, snateh 
at this as an argument against equal 
suffrage. But what have the two 
things to do with each other? Doc- 
tors, lawyers and ministers are edu- 
cated for their life work in three dif- 
ferent training schools, yet they all 








franchised has passed it, 





meet at the ballot box. 
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Is a Superior 


Breakfast Cereal 


Made solely of parched 
and granulated wheat com- 


bined with a special product yee 
of wheat flour and barley ure 
malt. This special product ms 
added to the parched wheat mi 
gives a deliciously swect, La 
nutty flavor to the food, and ar: 
increases the food value. i 

la 


At your grocer’s, 
Malted Cereals Co., Burlington, Vt. 











MISS M. F. FISK § 
The Red Glove Shop gi 


and 

44 West Street (ira 

It would be a great pleasure to me to iro! 
have more of the women's trade who are 

readers of the Journal. My Gloves for the Q 
same quality are as low in price ($1.10, 


$150, $1.75, $2.00) as others in this, or any 
city, and I have been a constant advertiser 
if a small one; furthermore, I am inter. Re 
ested in the work of women. e 


SUFFRAGE GROWS — 
FAST IN NEVADAM x 





of t 

Ten Per Cent. of One County mee 
Enrolled as Paid Members of of 4 
Society tee 
Miss Anne Martin, president of the full 
Nevada Equal Franchise Society, was or 
given a warm reception on her re 4 
turn to Reno after a tour of the south oat ~ 
ern part of the State. She visited 77 
many mining camps and learned from whic 
Mrs. Alex Orr, the president of the 1 w 
Lincoln County Branch, that over tel inift 
per cent. of the population of the num 
county are already enrolled as pail to re 
members of the suffrage society vent 
At Panaca, Miss Martin held the Stat 
first suffrage meeting in its history fran 
before a large and sympathetic audi dele} 
ence. There was also an address by lect 
Mrs. Cook, former State superintent Th 
ent of public instruction of Colorado, geste 
and now head of the Panaca Normal Nati: 
School, whet 
Miss Martin declared that the We on h 
man’s vote has been censtructivé “B 
wherever it has been tried, as wit “iT & 
ness the conditions in New Zealaté in Ci 
where the infant mortality has beet HO 
decreased by one-half through thé chise 
efforts of the women to secure prope by b 
medical inspection and careful inspe* in tl 
tion of-food and the milk supply. half 
The Nevada Legislature, just 4 Th 
journed, which passed the equal sul Exec 
frage amendment as its first measure impo 
passed a bill later making mothers a Na 


and fathers co-guardians of thelf 


children. AN 


WOMEN VOTERS 



















Vv 
San José Statistics Show Almost Y 
As Many Women Registét 
As Men : As 
! 
Figures compiled by County Clerk rd 
Henry A. Pfister in the last few 43/* State 
says the San José (Cal.) Merctth taun 
show that there are almost as ™4 Chap 
qualified women voters in the coum! fairly 
as men. At the last general electio# to o- 
it was known that 34,146 voters less 
both sexes were eligible to yd most 
pate, but the work of segregating “ duty 
names according to sex was never sland 


tempted until recently, whed Phist scien 
undertook the task in response ' 














I sor 
peated requests for information ” men | 
the subject. The result showed 1 vot 
are 15,410 female voters and ™ and | 
male voters. cent. 

; nia di 

The Trenton (N. J.) Civic and 
frage Club has received 100 1e¥ ” The 
bers since the beginning of tH? bropr 
son. deleg; 





Cong) 


